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PREFACE. 



In compiling this Grammar I have availed myself 
of the best German Grammars already existing, of 
those of Becker, of Heyse and others. The authors 
of those excellent works must not however be held 
responsible for any shortcomings in the present 
volume, which in many respects deviates greatly from 
theirs. The changes I have made in the classification 
of the declensions, conjugations etc. seemed to me 
required by the fact that those great grammarians 
wrote German Grammars for Oermans, whereas mine 
is a German Grammar for the English, 

P. FRIEDRICH DUSAR. 

I^ONDON, June mO, 
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Pronunciation of Letters. 

Simple Towels* 

21 a sounds like a in father. 
@ e „ ,, a in late or e m let. 
3 i n ,? ee in eeZ or i in i7Z. 
Do „ „ in more or o in mortal. 
U u „ „ 00 in school or oo in &00A;. 
^ t) „ „ i in German; 
in words of Greek origin it sounds like u in French. 
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Modified Towels. 

3lc a sounds like a in Jate, 

Cc b „ „ eii in the French word Jen. 

Uc it „ ,, It in the French word Jut 

Diphthoniirs. 

2lu au sounds like ou in mouse, 

%x ox and @t, ei „ „ i in right 
9leu (lu and @u, eu „ „ oi in point 

Consonants. 

SJ, d is pronounced as in English, except at the end 
of words, when it sounds like jp. Examples: 
«art, Sett, §ieb, 8ob, Srab. 

d;^ C when followed by 4/ 0/ U/ or any consonant, 
is pronounced like k; when followed by t^ i/ t| 
or a modified vowel, it is pronounced like ts 
(the German j). Examples: Sacabu, Somman= 
bant, Kultur, (Slaffe, Srebtt; Senfor, Kentner, Sitronc, 
S^preffe, Safar. (For gf| see compound letters.) 

^^ )l is pronounced like the English d; at the end 
of a word however it sounds almost like t. 
Examples: '©anf, 5Dru(f, Dod^t; ^mh, Suttb. 

fjf/ f is pronounced like / in English. 

®/ is generally pronounced like the g in get, but 
at the end of words it is pronounced somewhat 
like the ch in the Scotch word lochj but much 
softer. Examples: ®artcn, ®ott, ®ruft; ©erg, 
lalg. In a few words of French origin it is 
pronounced like g in French. Examples: 
Soge, (Senie. 

^p 1^ is pronounced as in English. 



Q^ \ is pronounced like y in the English word yes. 
In a few words taken from the French it 
has the sound of j in French. Examples: 
3[a^r, je; ^^loufie^ journal, ^oumalift. 

A^ ( is pronounced as in Enghsh. 

^/ *" w » » » » 

91/ n » „ « n n [letters.) 

9^f P n J) » i» n (For ^1^ see compound 

iO/ 4| is always followed by It/ and the two letters 

are then pronounced like qu in question. 

Examples: dual, Ouartal, Quelle, Qutttc, 

Ouotteut. 
91/ t has a somewhat harsher sound than in English. 
®/ 1/ i^ is soft in the beginning of a word, jJmost 

like z in English; but at the end of words 

it is always pronounced with great force. 

(For fij^ and % see compound letters.) 
2i/ t is pronounced as in English, except before an i 

followed by another vowel, when it has the 

sound of ts (the Grerman j). Examples: like 

t in Jon, Zi\(i), 2f|at; like ts in 2lctte, Slcttonar, 

patient. 
SJ^ t' is pronounced like /, except in words of foreign 

origin in which it has the sound of v. Examples : 

like / in 3Sater, SSortrag, 9Ser!auf; like v in 

aSotum, aSuttan, !Dtdtfion. 
SB^ tl^ has the sound of the v, but much softer. 
X ^ is pronounced like ks, 
3/ ) has the sound of ts. 

Vowels. 
A vowel is long when followed by 1^ belonging to 

the same syllable. Examples: Sl^nung, Sel^re, 

$o^n, 9iu^e. 

1* 
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The vowels a/ tp can be doubled and are then 
always long. Examples: ©taar, 3Kccr, 8ood. 

A vowel is short when followed by a doable con- 
sonant or by any two consonants (one not being l|^) 
belonging to the same syllable. Examples : @teUe^ 
JRcttcr, gaCc, ©tiifec, ^txi. 

The vowel i is made long by placing t after it. 
Examples: 8tcb, $tcb, Stcbc, SKtcnc. In proper 
names and in a few words of foreign origin the 
two vowels are pronounced separately. Examples : 

aWarie, Slrabien, ©tubien, '^rtnjt^jien. 

Compound Letters. 

©1^/ d^ is generally pronounced like the c/i in the 
Scotch word Zoc^: 8o(^, ©ud^. At the beginning 
of words it sounds like f before a/ O/ II or 
a consonant: E^araftcr, S^olcra, S^rtftud. In 
some words taken from the French it is 
pronounced as in that language: E^atuttc, S^cf. 
d^i$ is pronounced like A:«, when the three letters 
belong to one syllable, i^it^^f 2Ba(^^. 
if is used instead of a double f « 
®t/ ft is pronounced like st. 
f(is pronounced like ss, 
®d^/ fd^ is pronounced like sli, 

i^ is used instead of a double %^ 
^1^^ ^1^ is pronounced like /; '^^antafic, *^t|ttofo))^tc. 



Articles. 





Definite Artioie. 






SINGULAR. 




PLURAL. 


Masc. 


Fern. 


Neut. 


(for all three genders) 


N. bcr. 


bte, 


bad. 


bie, the; 


G. bed. 


ber, 


bed. 


ber, of the; 


D. bent. 


ber, 


bent. 


ben, to the; 


A. ben. 


bte. 


bad. 


bie, the. 




Indefinite Article. 






SINGULAR. 




Masc. 


Fern. 


Neut. 




N. gin. 


eine, 


etn. 


a (or an); 


Gr. etned, 


elner. 


eined. 


of a; 


D. eineut. 


etner, 


einent. 


to a; 


A. ctnen, 


eine. 


cin. 


a. 



Declension of Substantives. 

All cases in the plural of substantives are like 
the nominative plural; except that the dative plural 
takes 11 if the nominative plural does not end in !!♦ 

In the following rules we shall therefore only 
give the nominative plural. 

First Declension. 

To this declension belong all substantives of the 
masculine and neuter genders ending in the unaccented 
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syllables el/ ttt^ tX^ diminutives in leitl and d^etl 

and neater substantives with the prefix ge and ending 
in t^ The genitive singular takes jjj there is no 
other change in the singular. The nominative plural 
is like the nominative singular. Examples: 

SINGULAR. 

N. !Dcr 9Bagcn, the vehicle; 2)cr 2(btcr, the eagle ; 

G. be^ SQBagcni?, of the bc^ WAtx^, of the eagle; 

vehicle; 

D. bcm SBagcn , to the bcm 2lblcr, to the eagle ; 

vehicle; 

A. ben SQBagcn, the vehicle; ben 2lb(er, the eagle; 

PLURAL. 

N. bte SBSagen, the vehicles; bie 2lb(er, the eagles; 

G. ber SBagen , of the ber 2lbler, of the eagles ; 

vehicles ; 

D. ben ffiagen , to the ben 2lb(ertl, to the eagles ; 

vehicles ; 

A. bie ffiagen, the vehicles, bte 2lbler, the eagles. 

SINGULAR. 

N.!iDer®piegeI, the mirror; !Dad ©ftd^tetn, the little 

book; 

G. bed ®»)ieget«, of the bed «iicf|tetni?, of the little 

mirror; book; 

D. bent ©piegel, to the bem ©iiditein, to the little 

mirror; book; 

A. ben ®<)iegel, the mirror ; bad ©iid^tein, the little book ; 

PLURAL. 

N. bie ®<)iegel, the mirrors; bicSft(^Iein,thelittlebooks; 
G. ber @<)iegcl , of the ber ©ild^Icin, of the little 
mirrors ; books ; 



D. ben @<)tcgctn, to the ben ©iid^Icin, to the little 

mirrors ; books ; 

A. bic ®<)tcgcl, the mir- bic ©ild^Ictn, the little 

rors. books. 

SINGULAR. 

N. !Da« ©ebaubc, the bail- !Da« f)flnbcf}cn, the little 

ding ; dog ; 

G. be« ®cbaubc«, of the bed ^ftnbd^cnjJ, of the little 

building ; dog ; 

D. bem ©cbSube^ to the bem ^iinbd^en, to the little 

building ; dog ; 

A. bad ©cbfiubc, the buil- bad ^nnhi)tn, the little 

ding; dog; 

PLURAL. 

N. bic ®ebSubc, the buil- bic ^unbd^cn, the little 

dings ; dogs ; 

G. ber ©ebaube, of the bcr C)iinbd^cn, of the httle 

buildings; dogs; 

D. ben ®eb5uben, to the ben ^itnbd^cn, to the little 

buildings ; dogs ; 

A. bic ©cbfiubc, the buil- bic ^iinbd^en, the Httle 

dings. dogs. 

1) The following substantives belonging to this 
declension modify the radical vowel in the plural: 

35er 2l<)fcl, the apple; ber ^ammcl, the wether; 

bcr 2l(f cr^ the field ; ber jammer, the hammer ; 

ber ©oben, the loft; ber |)anbel, the aflFair; 

ber ©ruber, the brother; bad ^lofter, the cloister; 

bcr gaben, the tiiread; ber Saben, the shop; 

ber ®arten, the garden; ber SUlangcI, the want; 

ber ®raben, the ditch; ber aJlantct, the cloak; 

ber §afen, the haven; ber 9iabcl, the navel; 
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bcr Slagct^ the nail; bcr ©d^wagcr^ the brother- 
ber Of en, the stove; in-law; 

ber ©attel, the saddle; bcr SSater, the father; 

ber ©d^nabel, the beak; bcr 2}ogct, the bird. 

Examples: bcr 2lpfc(, pi. bie 8tepfe(; 

bad ftloftcr, pi. bie mdftcr, etc. 

2) The following take fl in the plural: 

!Cer ©aucr, the peasant; ber @tad^e(, the sting; 
bcr ©ctjattcr, the godfather; ber ©ticfcl, the boot; 
ber ^antoffet, the slipper; bcr SScttcr, the cousin. 

Examples: bie ^aucrtl, the peasants; 

bie ^antoffctn, the slippers; etc. 

Second Declension. 

To this declension belong all substantives of the 
masculine gender ending in C in the nominative sin- 
gular; they take f| in all the remaining caseS; sin- 
gpilar and plural. Examples: 

SINGULAR. 

N. !Dcr SRabe, the raven; 5)cr Stiabe, the boy; 

G. bed SRabcn, of the bed tnabctl; of the boy; 

raven ; 

D. bem SRabcn, to the bem ftnabcn, to the boy; 

raven; 

A. ben {Rabcn, the raven; ben Snabctl, the boy; 

PLURAL. 

N. bie SRabcfl, the ravens ; btc Snabetl, the boys ; 

G. ber SRabctl, of the ravens; bcr ftnabctl, of the boys; 

D. ben Slabcfl, to the ravens; ben ^nabctl, to the boys; 

A. bie SRabefl, the ravens, bie Snabefl, the boys. 



!Der ©aicr, the Bavarian; bcr Saffcr, the Cafifre 
and ber Ungar^ the Hangarian; are declined in the 
same way. 



The following substantives 
singular and plural: 

$)er ©8r^ the bear; ber 

bcr Sl^rift, the Christian; ber 

ber ginf, the finch; ber 
ber gfirft^ the prince; 

ber ®ecf, the fop; ber 

ber ®efeU, the companion ; ber 

ber ®raf, the count; ber 

ber ^ageftot j, the old bache- ber 

lor ; ber 

ber $ctb, the hero; ber 



take en in all cases, 

£>irt, the herdsman; 
^ufar, the hussar; 
SKenfd^, the human 
being; 

9larr, the fool; 
9lerD, the nerve; 
Dd^d^ the ox; 
•^rini, the prince; 
I^or^ the fool; 
SSorfatjr, the ancestor; 



!Cer $err^ the master^ takes fl in all cases in the 
singular and tU in all cases in the plural. 

The following substantives take tli9 in the geni- 
tive singular: 



iDer ©ud^ftabe, the letter 

(of the alphabet) ; 
ber grtebe, the peace; 
ier gunfe, the spark; 
icr ®ebanfe, the thought; 



ber (Staube^ the faith; 
ber Sflame, the name; 
ber ©arne, the seed; 
ber ©d^abe, the damage; 
ber mUt, the will. 



!Cer ^(ife^ the cheese, takes i^ in the genitive 
singular and n in the dative plural; all other cases 
•(singular and plural) are like the nominative singular. 

^a9 $erj^ makes be$ $erjetli9 in the genitive and 
iad $er} in the accusative singular; all the remaining 
^cases (singular and plural) take eu*> 
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Third Declension. 

To this declension belong all substantives of the 
masculine and neuter genders not included in the 
first or second declension, (i. e. all substantives of 
the masculine and neuter genders except those ending 
in the unaccented syllables cl^ Ctt^ Ct^ diminutives 
in leilt and d^etl/ masculine substantives ending in 
C^ and neuter substantives with the prefix g^ and 
ending in ^). They take C^ in the genitive singular 
and c in the dative singular (the genitive takes some- 
times only ^ and the C in the dative is frequently 
omitted). - - The plural is formed by adding ^ to the 
nominative singular. Examples: 

SINGULAR. 

N. !Dcr JlBntg, the king; I)cr Slbcnb, the evening; 

(I. bc« JfbnigCi?, of the bc« SlbenbCjJ, of the even- 
king ; ing ; 

D. bcm S!5nigC, to the bem 3lbenbC, to the even- 
king; ing; 

A. ben ft^5nifl, the king; ben 2lbenb, the evening; 

PLURAL. 

N. btc ftbnige, the kings ; bie 2lbenbe, the evenings ; 

G. ber ItBnige, of the kings ; ber Slbenbe, of the evenings; 

D. ben SBnigen, to the ben 2lbenben, to the even- 
kings ; ings ; 

A. bie Sbnige, the kings. bie 2lbenbe, the evenings. 

SINGULAR. 
N. Der ©tein, the stone; 2)a^ ^ferb, the horse; 
G. be« ©teinci?, of the be« ^ferbej^, of the horsey 
stone; 
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D. bcm ©tctnc, to the bcm ^fcrbe, to the horse ; 

stone; 

A. ben ©tein, the stone ; ba« ^f crb, the horse ; 

PLURAL. 

N. bic ©trine, the stones ; bic $f crbe, the horses ; 

G. bcr ©trine, of the stones; bcr "^fcrbe, of the horses; 
D. ben ©teinen, to the 

stones; ben ^fcrbetl, to the horses; 

A. bte ©tcine, the stones, bie ^ferbe, the horses. 

Substaniives ending in tl^UIII take Ct in the plural 
and modify the It, as: !J)er SRetd^t^um, riches; plural: 
Die $Reicf|t^umer. 

The following substantives Hkewise take Ct in 

the plural and modify the radical vowel if it be a/ 
or u* 

1) These masculines: 

©er ©5f eipid^t, the villain ; ber ®etft, the spirit ; 

ber Dorn, the thorn; ber ®ott, the god; 

ber 8rib, the body; ber SSormunb, the guardian; 

ber 3Kann, the man; ber SOBalb, the forest; 

ber Ort, the place; ber SBSurm, the worm, 
ber 3?anb, the edge; 

2) These neuter substantives of one syllable: 

bad 2lad, the carrion; bad ©ud^, the book; 

bad Smt, the office; bad S)a(^, the roof; 

bad S5ab, the bath; bad I)orf, the village; 

bad ©anb, the ribbon; bad @i, the egg; 

bad ©ilb, the picture; bad t^ad^, the compart- 

bad SStatt, the leaf; ment; 

bad Srett, the board; bad ga^, the cask; 
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bad f^elb, the field; 
bad ®clb, the money; 
bad ©tad, the glass; 
bad ®Hcb, the limb; 
bad ®rab, the grave; 
bad ®rad, the grass; 
bad ®nt, the estate; 
bad $aupt, the head; 
bad $aud, the house; 
bad |)olj, the wood; 
bad v^^tt/ ^^® horn; 
bad |)u^n, the fowl; 
bad Satb, the calf; 
bad ^inb, the child; 
bad ^letb, the garment; 
bad Som, the grain; 
bad traut, the herb; 
bad 8amm, the lamb; 
bad 8anb, the country; 



bad 8i^t, the light; 
bad Sieb, the song; 
bad ^od), the hole; 
bad SRauI, the mouth; 
bad 9ieft, the nest; 
bad $fanb, the pledge; 
bad Slab, the wheel; 
bad $Rcid, the twig; 
bad SRinb, the neat; 
bad <S6)ilb, the sign-board; 
bad @(f|(og, the lock; 
bad ©c^wert, the sword; 
bad ©tift, the ecclesiasti- 
cal foundation; 
bad I^al, the valley; 
bad Z\xi), the cloth; 
bad SSolf, the people; 
bad SBctb, the woman; 
bad SBort, the word. 



3) These neuters with the augment get 

!Cad (^tmad), the apart- bad ®cfid^t, the face; 

ment; bad ®t\^tn% the spectre; 

bad ®tmUij, the mind; bad ©etpanb, the garment, 
bad ®t^(i)Ud)t, the sex; 

The following substantives take eti in the plural: 

1) Masculines: 

Dcr 2l^n, the ancestor; 
ber I)om, the thorn; 
bcr gorft, the forest; 
ber ®au, the district; 
bcr Sorbeer, the laurel; 
ber 9Ra{), the mast of a ship ; 



ber 9lad^bar, the neighbour; 
ber '^fau, tiie peacock; 
ber ©d^merj, the pain; 
ber ®ee, the lake; 
ber ©porn, the spur; 
ber ©taat, the state; 
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ber ©tral^I, the ray; 
ber @trau£ the ostrich; 
ber Untcrt^an, the subject; 

2) Neuters: 

35o« 8[uge, the eye; 
ba« »ctt, the bed; 
bo« Snbe, the end; 



ber ^itnatff, the orna- 
ment; 
ber 3i"^f *^® interest. 



ba^ §emb, the shirt; 
bad 8eib, the sorrow; 
bad €)\)X, the ear. 



Those monosylldbles of the masculine gender which 
take C in the plural, modify the vowels a^ O aild || 
in the plural: as ber ©o^n^ plural: bte ®5^ne. 

Exceptions : 

!Cer «al, the eel; 
ber 9lar^ the eagle; 
ber 2lrm, the arm; 
ber ©orn, the well; 
ber 35o(i^t^ the wick; 
ber !Co(cf|, the dagger; 
ber 35om, the dome; 
ber ®rab, the degree; 
ber ®urt, the girth; 
ber $alm, the blade; 
ber |)au(i^, the breath; 
ber |)uf, the hoof; 
ber $unb, the dog; 
ber koxt, the cork; 
ber Sad^d, the salmon; 
ber Sad, the lac; 
ber 8aut, the sound; 
ber Suc^d, the lynx; 
ber 3Kotd^, the salaman- 
der; 



ber 3Konb, the moon; 
ber Drt, the place; 
ber ^ar!, the park; 
ber ^fab, the path; 
ber ^fau, the peacock; 
ber ^ol, the pole; 
ber ^uld, the pulse; 
ber ^nnlt, the point; 
ber ^i)n% the rascal; 
ber @c^uf(, the shoe; 
ber @taar, the starling; 
ber ®toff, matter, stuff; 
ber @unb, the strait; 
ber Zaq, the day; 
ber Za% the bar (in 

music); 
ber 2^^ron, the throne; 
ber 2^u)d^, the Indian ink; 
ber ^oU, the inch. 
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Those substantives of the neuter gender which 
take C in the plural, do not modify their radical 
vowels; except: 

I)a« gtog, the raft; plural: bic gI5§c. 

Fourth Declension. 

To this declension belong all substantives of the 
feminine gender. They remain unchanged in the singular. 
In the plural they take eti/ those ending in c^ 1/ 
or t take only ft* 

Examples : 

SINGULAR. 

N. I)te grau, the woman; I)tc ®abc, the gift; 

G. ber ^rau, of the wo- ber ®abe, of the gift; 

man; 

D. ber grau, to the wo- ber ®abe, to the gift; 

man; 

A. bte ^xan, the woman; bie ®abe^ the gift; 

PLURAL. 

N. bie grauctl/ the wo- bie ©abetl/ the gifts; 

men; 
G. ber grauctl/ of the ber ©abefl/ of the gifts; 

women, 
D. ben grauetl/ to the ben ©abetl/ to the gifts; 

women ; 

A. bie grauetl/ the wo- bie ©abcfl/ the gifts, 
men. 

SINGULAR. 

N. !Dte gabel, the fable; 'IDic i^eber, the pen; 

G. ber gabel, of the fable; ber geber^ of the pen; 

D. ber t^abet, to the fable; ber i^^ber, to the pen; 

A. bie %abd, the fable; bic gcbcr, the pen; 
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PLURAL. 



N. bicgabcltl/ the fables; 
G. bcr g-abcllt/ of the 

fables ; 
D. ben i^abcln, to the 

fables ; 
A. bte gabeltl/ the fables. 



bic gebertl/ the pens; 
bcr gcbcnt/ of the pens; 

ben geberti/ to the pens; 

bte gebertt/ the pens. 



Feminine substantives ending in ift form their 
plural by doubling the It and then adding eit* Examples: 

35te ®5tttn, the goddess, plural: bte ©ottinnetl/ 
bie ®attin, the wife, plural: bte ©attintieit* 

The following feminine substantives take C in the 
plural and modify the radical vowel: 

!Die Slngft, the anguish; bie 8uft, the air; 



bie ^lu^pud^t, the evasion; 
bte %^t, the axe; 
bte Sdant, the bench; 
bie ©raut, the betrothed; 
bie SdxvL% the breast; 
bte §auft, the fist; 
bie S^uci^t, the fruit; 
bie ®an^, the goose; 
bic ®ruft, the grave; 
bie ^anb, the hand; 
bie ^ant, the skin; 
bie ^tuft, the cleft; 
bte Sraft, the strength; 
bte ^u^, the cow; 
bie Sunft, the art; 
bie 8au^, the louse; 



bie 8uft, the desire; 
bie 'SSla^t, the power; 
bie 3Wagb, the maid; 
bie 3Wau«, the mouse; 
bie yiaijt, the night; 
bic yiai)t, the seam; 
bie yiot\), the need; 
bie yi\i^, the nut; 
bic ®au, the sow; 
bic ©d^nur, the string; 
bic ®tabt, the town; 
bie SBanb, the wall; 
bic SBurft, the sausage; 
bie 3""f^ *^® g^ild; 

bie 3^f^^^^"?"^^ ^^ 
meeting. 



!Die ©infitnfte (income) is only used in the plural. 
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Feminine substantives ending in flif( take likewise 
only C in the plural, but they do not modify the 
radical vowel. 

All words ending in an |{ preceded by a short 
votod change the % into ff when a vowel or syllable 
beginning with a vowel is added. Examples: !Dte 
Senntnig, knowledge, acquirement, plural: bie ^cnntniffe; 
btc yivi% the walnut, plural: bic 5Ruffc; but bcr gug, 
the foot, plural: btc g'ft^c, as the || in gug is long. 

!Dic abutter, the mother, and bic 2;od^tcr, the 
daughter, only modify the radical vowel in the plural : 
bic 3Jliittcr, the mothers; bic 2^5d)tcr, the daughters. 

Formerly all feminine substantives were declined 
in the singular like substantives of the second de- 
clension (i. e. they took f| or ^tl in every case in 
the singular.) These inflections are preserved in a 
few expressions such as: 3(uf @rbW (nom. bic @rbc), 
upon earth; ju ©unftetl (nom. bic ®unft), in behalf &c. 

They occur still in poetry. Example: 

gcftgcmaucrt in bcr ©rbeil 

©tci^t bic gorm aM 8c^m gcbrannt. 

(Sd^iUer.) 

The following substantives have two plurals with 
different significations: 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 



!Da« ©anb ; ©Snbcr, ribbons; ©anbc, ties. 

btc SSant] ©ftnfc, benches; SSanUn, commercial 

banks, 
bcr !Dorn; 5Dornc or Dbrncr, !Dorncn, thorns (collec- 

thorns; tively.) 
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SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

ba^ ®cftc^t ; ®cft(^ter, fSaces; ©cfld^tc, visions. 

ba« $)orn ; ^ixntt, horns ; $ome, kinds of horn. 

ber Sabcn; SSbcn^ shops; 8abcn, shutters. 

bad 8anb; 88nbcr, countries; 8anbe, provinces. 

ba« 8td^t; Sid^tc, candles; 8i(^ter, lights. 

ber SWann; SKfinncr, men; SDianncn, vassals. 

ber 9)lonb; SKonbe, satellites; SKonben, months (poetic). 

ber Ort ; Oerter, places Drte, places (generally). 

(towns or villages); 

bie @au; ©Sue, sows; ©auen, wild boars, 

ber ®trau§ ; ®trau§e or ©trau- ©trSu^e, nosegays. 

§en^ ostriches; 

ba« ©tftd; ©tiide, pieces; ©tftden, fragments, 

ba^ SBort; S5J5rtcr, single SBorte, words (forming 

words; a sentence), 

ber ^oU; ^oUt, inches; ^Mt, tolls. 

In compound substantives the plural of SRHflfl 
is SieutC^ Examples: ^er ^aufmann, the merchant; 
plural: ^aufteute; ber Sanbmann^ the country-man; 
bie Sanbteute, the country-people. If the sex is spe- 
cially referred tO; the plural of SRntlfl is always 
Vt&nnet^ Examples: ^er @^emann, the husband^ 
plural: bie ffi^emSnner; bie (S^eleute would signify 
married people. 

State to which of the four declensions the following 
substantives belong; give their genitive singular and 
nominative plural: 

$)er @tu^t^ the chair; ber 85tt)e, the lion; ba^ 
Il^eater, the theatre ; bie ©d^ule, the school ; ber 85ffel^ 
the spoon; bie ©abet, the fork; bad Snablein, the 
littie boy; bad gelb, the field; bie ©tabt, the town; 
ber Zi^i), the table ; bie i^tafd^e, the bottle ; bie SDiutter, 

2 
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the mother; bcr SSatcr, the father; ba^ ©cftabc^ the 
lahore; bcr S3aum, the tree; bcr ©cbanfc^ the thought; 
btc 8agc, the position ; bcr Sliigcl, the wing ; bcr ©ticfd, 
the boot; btc Io(^tcr, the daughter; btc 3lbcr^ the vein; 
bcr ©ruber, the brother; ba« S3ein, the leg; ba^ Sinb= 
Icin, the little child; bie ftcnntni^, knowledge; bad 
©cfcnntttt^, the confession; bie Sltigcl, the hook; bcr 
SWangel, the want; bcr ©cfS^rtc, the companion; bie 
©cbSrbc, the mien; bcr jammer, the hammer; bie 
hammer, the chamber ; bad SBSort, the word ; bcr SSctter, 
the cousin; bie 9Kaud, the mouse. 

Substantives used in the singular only. 

Proper names, names of materials, and abstract 
nounS; can only be used in the plural in speaking of 
several individuals or different species of the same 
genus. Examples: 

S)ie @tuartd, the Stuarts; bie ®a(}c, kinds of salt; 
bie ®rbcn, kinds of earth. 

The following substantives are also only used in 
the singular: 

!Der ©ctrug, fraud; ber ©traitb, strand; 

bcr T)ant^ thanks; ber ©treit, dispute; 

ber !Drucf, pressure; ber ©turj, fell; 

bad ®Iu(f, fortune; ber 2^abct, reproach; 

bie Sift cunning; bcr 2^roft, consolation; 

bad Sob; praise; bcr Siaufd^, exchange; 

ber 3Kunb, the mouth; ber SSerbad^t, suspicion; 

bie *^cin^ torture; ber SSerbruft^ vexation; 

ber "Siati), advice; bcr SBiCC; will; 

ber SRaub, spoil; ber ^ant, quarrel, 

ber ©d^mud^ ornament; and some others. 
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Instead of the plural of these substantives the 
plural of some of their derivatiYes is used. Examples : 
iBctrug, pi. ©ctriigcrctcn (from ©etrugcrct). Danf, pi. 
©anffagungcn (from >Danffaguttg), etc. 

Substantives of the musculine and neuter genders 
denoting weight or measurej when preceded by a numeral, 
are only used in the singular; and, after any substan- 
tive denoting a definite or indefinite quantity, the nouns 
denoting the matter or substance spoken of are neither 
declined, nor preceded by a preposition. Examples: 

Da« ^\i6), the quire, brct SSnS) "^apkx, three quires 

of paper. 
!J)a« 53unb, the bundle, jtoct ©unb $cu, two bundles 

of hay. 
5)a« ^a% the cask, f fttif gag SBetn, five casks of wine. 
3)a« ®la«, the glass, gitjci ®Ia« ^icr, two glasses of 

beer. 
!Da« ^aar, the pair, bret ^aar ©d^u^e, three pairs of 

shoes. 
!Da^ ^futtb, the pound, diet ^funb Saffee, four pounds 

of coffee. 
!Dad ©tiirf , the piece, fcd^^ ©tftrf ©eibc, six pieces of silk. 
!J)er 3^tt, the inch, gttjei 3<>tt, two inches. 
(£tn $aufen ®oIb, a heap of gold. 

If tiie nouns denoting the substance or matter are 
preceded hy a demonstrative or possessive pronoun they 
must be placed in the genitive, or in the dative preceded 
hy tl0tl« Examples: 

3tt)et sdnd) Hefei^ fl^apitt» (or Hon l^iefem 
9^apiet). !7)ret ®(ad unfeti^ Sieti^ (or Hon uiis 

If the nouns denoting the substance or matter 
are preceded by an adjective they are generally placed 

2* 
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in the same case as the snbstantiye denoting the 
quantity, sometimes in the genitive. Examples: 

SBir bcftclltcn jtoet $lQ!ii)en gutcn altcn SBcin or gutcn 
alten ^eini^^ we ordered two bottles of good old wine. 

These substantives take however the form of the 
plural when they are not used as words of weight 
or measure. Examples: 

3tt)ct ©lafcr, two glasses; fiinf gSffcr, five casks. 

!Der ^ann, in speaking of a body of men, is also 
only used in the singular. Examples: 

!Drci taufcnb 3Kann, three thousand men. 

Substantives of the feminine gender denoting weight 
or measure and substantives denoting time take the 
plural. Examples: 

!Dret SIten ©eibc, three yards of silk; fiinf ®tun= 
b^, five hours. 

The names of Oertnan coins are only used in the 
singular. Example: ^xotx 3Karf jc^n pfennig. 

The names oi foreign coins of the feminine gender 
form their plural regularly as: !J)te (Suitiec, the guinea; 
bic ^tifim, the sequin; bic ^iftolc, the pistole; btc 
^onc, the crown. Plural: ©uinccn etc. 

!Der ©drilling, the shilling; ber !Ducat, the ducat; 
htx Stanfc(n) make in the plural ©d^iltinge, T)ucateil; 
granfcn. 

The names of other foreign coins take in the 
singular and plural the same form as in the language 
to which they belong. Examples: 

!J)rei ^Rapolcond, three napoleons; ^unbert ©odcrcign^^ 
hundred sovereigns; jc^tt ^cncc, ten pence. 
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Substantives used in tlie piurai only. 

1. 

Substantiyes that denote a plurality of persons or 
thingS; as: 



ff 



ft 



!J)ic a^ncn, ancestors; 
5llpcn, the Alps; 
SItcrn, parents; 
„ ©cbrilber, brothers; 
„ ©cfd^lpiftcr, brothers 
and sisters; 

!Dtc (Sinfilnftc, revenue; 
©cfaac, rents; 
§efcn, yeast; 
kt>\tm, expenses; 
aKoIfcn, whey, 
atfinfe, intrigues; 
©portcfn, fees; 
Irebcr, lees; 
Iriimmer, ruins; 



!Dtc ©Itebmagctt, limbs; 
$ofcn, trousers; 
Slattern, small pox; 
SOiafcm, I njeasles- 

SeutC; people. 



n 



n 



n 



ft 



2. 
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!Dic Iruppen, troops; 

3ettI(luftC; occurrences 
of the time; 

gaften, lent; 

gericn, vacation; 

Dftcrn, Easter; 

^fingftcn , Whitsun- 
tide, [mas. 

SBci^nad^ten , Christ- 



n 



Declension of Foreign Substantives. 

1) Foreign Sul^stantiTes of the Maseuline Gender. 

a) Names of persons ending in 0t take ^ in the 
genitive singular and tti in the plural. 

All these substantives have the accent in the 
singular on the syllable preceding the or, but in the 
plural they throw the accent on the or. Examples: 

!Dcr "^rof^ffor, the professor, gen. bed ^rof6[ford, 
pi. bic ^rofeff6rcn; bcr Sorr6ctor, the reader, gen. bed 
6orr6ctord; pi bie ®orrect6ren. 
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b) The following take ^ in the genitive singular 
and II or ^n in the plural: 

ber !iDtamant, the diamond; bcr 3)iu«fcl, the muscle; 

ber gafan, the pheasant; bcr ^rSfeft, the prefect; 

bcr Siapaun, the capon; bcr '^fafm, the psalm; 

bcr 3mpoft, the impost; bcr SRubin, the ruby, 
bcr Sfonfut; the consul. 

c) Words, especially names of persons, derived 
from the Latin or Greek, ending in at/ Hilt/ Ctttf 

if/ aft^ ift/ oft/ et/ iU oU (og^ iopti^ nom^ 

^t^ etc., are declined according to the second declension. 
Examples : 

35cr "^ratat, the prelate; bcr ^rotcftant, the prote- 
stafit; bcr ©tubcnt, the student; bcr Sat^olif, the 
catholic; bcr @ntf|ufiaft, the enthusiast; bcr 3iurtft; the 
lawyer. 

2) Foreign Substantiyes of the Neater Gender. 

a) Foreign substantives of the neuter gender en- 
ding in ium or UHI take ^ in the genitive singular 
and in the plural they change the terminations iuUI 
and UW into i^n or CU respectively. Examples: 

T)a^ ©tubtum, gen. bc« ©tubiumi^, pi. bic ©tubieil ; 
ba« 3nbiotbuum, gen. bed ^nbioibuumiJ, pi. bic ^n^ 
biDtbuen. 

b) Foreign substantives that originally had the 
terminations iuUI or UHI take $ in the genitive sin- 
gular, and form their plural by adding i^n or ^n 
respectively to the singular. Examples: 

Da« "^rinjip, gen. bed ^rinjip^, pi. bic "^rinjipieil ; 
bad aScrb, gen. bed 9ScrbiJ, pi. bic SScrbew. 
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c) Foreign substantives of the neuter gender en- 
ding in {( or a( take ^ in the genitive singular, and 
form their plural by adding icu to the singular. 
Examples : 

!Da« goffU, gen. bc« goffilg, pi. bie J^offiliew: ba« 
Capital/ gen. bed Sapital)^, pi. bie Sapitalieil. 

The following neuters take $ in the genitive sin- 
gular and en in the plural: bad 3n|eft, ha^ '^Jrouom, 
bad ©tatut. 

Foreign substantives taken from other modem 
languages and preserving their original form take ^ 
in the genitive singular and in aU cases in the plural. 
Examples: 

S)er Sorb, gen. bed 'ioxb^, pi. bie SorbiJ; ber ^air, 
gen. bed ^aix^, pi. bie ^airi^. 

A few foreign substantives are declined regularly 
in the singular and take et in the plural: J)ad $0* 
fpital (bad Spital), the hospital; bad ^Regiment, the 
regiment; pi. bie ^ofpitcller etc. 

Foreign substantives of the feminine gender, and 
those of the masculine and neuter genders not referred 
to in the above rules, are declined regularly. 

Declension of Proper Names of Persons. 

Proper names of persons are invariable when 
they are preceded by the definite article, except when 
in the genitive case they are preceded by an article 
and adjective and are followed by the word that 
governs the case. Examples: 

Die Sroberungen bed gro§en ft'art; but, bed gro^en 
SarliJ groberungen. 
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When not preceded by the article they are declined 
according to the following mies. 

Masculine names ending in i^^ f(^ S^ ) ' or f <() 
take tt%^ in the genitive singular and generally eu 
in the dative. Examples: 

granj, gen. granjein^; dat ?5ranj(en); Wla^c, gen. 

aJiajen*; dat. aRajCen). 

Masculine names not ending in ^^ f(^ $^ ) or fllft 

take ^ in the genitive singular. Examples: 

%mhxx6), gen. griebrid^^; Sari, gen. Staxl^. 

Foreign names ending in ^^ f(^ ^^ fit) or ) can 
only be declined with the article, and their termi- 
nations remain unchanged. Examples: 

®ofrate«, gen. bc« ©ofratc^, dat. bem ®ofratc«, 
ace. (ben) ©ofrate^. 

Names of females take $ in the genitive singular. 
Examples : 

gtifabct^, gen. gnfabctf|«. 

Names of females ending in C take ||$ in the 
genitive singular and sometimes u in the dative and 
accusative. E samples : 

Slmalic, gen. Slmaticn^; dat. Slmaticn, ace. 9lmalicn. 

If a title is placed before the proper name the 
title alone is declined. Example : 'Cie (Sroberungen bed 
Siaiferd Sart. In the genitive case, however, when 
followed by the word governing that case and not 
preceded by an article, the proper name is declined 
and not the title. Example: ^aifer ^atl^ (Sroberungen. 
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Proper names of persons form their plural like 
common noons with the exception of the masculine 
names ending in H^ ^/ i which remain unchanged. 
Examples : 

Sd gibt nid^t dielc SDiojartc^ there are not many 
Jilozarts (i. e. men like Mozart); bte ^etnrtd^e; bie 
©op^ten; wiic t)ietc ®5t^e gtbt ed jcftt? 

In speaking of the members of the same family, 
we often form the plural of the family-name by adding 
-d or apostrophe ^. Example: 

S5Hr ttjaren geftem bet SSanmann^f we were yester- 
-day at the Baumanns'. 2)te ®c^mibt*iJ fmb abgercift, 
the Schmidts have left. 

Proper names of countries and places not ending 
in ^^ %^ S^ ftf) or ) form their genitive by adding $. 
Examples : 

SWann^cim, gen. SDiannf|ctm^ ; 
Snglanb, gen. (Sngtanbi^. 

In all other cases they must be placed in appo- 
sition to a common noun. Examples: 

Dtcfc ^rit)ilcgien ipurben Jiet ^taht gran!furt gemft^rt. 

Names of places etc. ending in ^^ f(^ $^ ftf) or 
3 are placed in apposition to a common noun in 
•every case, as they cannot take ^ in the genitive. 
Examples : 

!Die gcftungdmerfc hex ^tatt SWainj, the fortifica- 
iions of Mayence; bie @tra§cn htt ^taht ^art«, the 
streets of Paris. 

If the name of a place is preceded by a preposition 
« common noun is not required, as the preposition 
sufficiently indicates the case. Example: 

9iac^ ^arid, to Paris. 
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The Getder of SobstaotivM. 

The grammatical gender of persons is the same 
as their natural sex. Exceptions: 

X;ae &tib, the woman; bae 3Renfc^^ the wench; 
bad ^anen^immcr, the wcmian; bte tlKaiindperfon, the 
male person. 

All diminutives (in Ifiit and ifCU) though formed 
from the names of persons are of the neater gender. 
Examples: 

Xa^ SnSbtetn, the little boy; bae ?rraulrin, lie young^ 
lady. Xad Wldbd^en, the girl, belongs to the same class. 

The following words have but one gender: Die 
^crfon, the person, btc SSatfc^ the orphan, bad Sinb^ 
the child. 

Compounds take the gender of the last component. 
Examples : 

^i€ SWianndperfon^ the male person; 9a^ grauen= 
jimmcr, the woman. 

Exceptions : feet SDiut^, courage, mood, is masculine,, 
but the following substantives compounded with 9Kut^ 
are feminine: 

!iDtc 2(nmutf|, grace; bte ©anftmut^, gentleness;, 

bte !Dcittutf|, humility; bie Srfimerntut^, raelan- 

bic ®ro§mutf|, generosity; choly; 

bic Saitgmut^, forbearance ; bte SBe^mut^, sorrowful- 
ness; 

ille SBoc^e, the week; but hct Mxttxood), Wed-^ 

nesday; 

h^^ SGBort, the word; tie Slntiuort, the answer;. 
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hie SQSurft, the sausage; hct $an«tt)urft, the jack- 
pudding ; 
tie ©d^cu, shyness; "het %b\(i)m, the aversion; 

htt !£^cil, the part; ha^ ©cgcnt^cil, the con- 

trary, 
and generally ha^ 9Sorbcrt^ct(, to^ ^tntert^cit. 

The names of places are of the neuter gender, 
though their last component be of a diflferent gender. 
Examples : 

We ©urg, but ha^ feftc ©trapurg, 
hex 53crg, but l^a^ fd^bne ^cibelbcrg. 

Masculine are : 

The names of seasons, months and days, except 
bad 3fa^r, the year, and its compounds: bad grit^ia^r, 
spring, etc. 

Feminine are: 

Most names of rivers; there are however many 
exceptions to this rule. The following are masculine: 
ber 9if|cin, bcr "iJlcdar, bcr SWain :c. 

Neuter are: 

1) All names of places, except ber $aag. 

2) Names of countries, except: 

S)tc Srim, the Crimea; bte '^fal3, the Palatinate ; 

bie Saufitj, Lusatia; bte ©rfilDeij, Switzerland; 

bie 8et)ante, the Levant; bte Xiirfet; Turkey; 

bie aJiarf, the march; bte SBetterau, Wetterau. 
bte 9KoIbau, Moldavia; 

Those compounded with (ber) ®au are also ex- 
cepted; they take the gender of the last component. 
Examples: ber 9i^eingau, ber Sretdgau. 
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3) All words tliat are not sabstantiyes, but are 
used as such. Except adjectives and participles, which, 
in referring to persons, take the gender according to 
sex of the person. Examples: 

!J)a« SSBetin unb ba« 2lber, the if and the but; bad 
21 unb bad S8, the A and the B. 'Dad ©d^rctbcn 
(infinitive), the writing; bad @c^5nc unb bad ©ro^c, 
the beautiful and the great; but: (Sine !Deutfd^e, a 
German (woman). Der ®lndli6)e, the happy man; 
bic ©lilcflid^c, the happy woman; bcr 9Sorfi^enbe, the 
president. 

The gender of substantives is determined by their 
form in l£e following cases. Of the masculine gender are : 

1) Substantives ending in ing^ litltf/ ig/ faill* 

Exception: bad SDicffing, brass. 

2) Most substantives ending in el^ CU^ Ct*, But 

there are so many exceptions to this rule as to render 
it of little practical use. 

Of the feminine gender are: 

Substantives ending in tfcit^ fHt^ fl^^H^ 11110^ 

ti^ ill/ ^ub/ €* 

Exceptions : 

in f draft: bad ^ctfd^aft, the seal; 

in ling: ber §ornung, February; 

in d: bad S(et, lead, bcr 53ret, pap, bad Si, the egg; 

in enhx bcr Slbenb, evening; bad (glenb, misery; 

in ei 

a) !J)er SIffc, ape; bcr !iDrad^e, dragon; 

ber 53u^ftabe, letter ber f^unfe, spark; 
of the alphabet; bcr ^alU, fsdcon; 
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bcr grtcbc, peace; 
ber @Iaube, faith; 
bcr ®8^c, idol; 
bcr ^ufc, heap; 
bcr ^fc^ hare; 
bcr 85tt)C^ lion; 
bcr SSfc^ cheese; 



ber 9lamc, name; 
ber atabe^ raven; 
ber Same, seed; 
bcr ©c^abe, injury; 
ber 3Bcif|f, the kite; 
ber mUt, will. 



b) All names of male persons as: bcr 6rbc^ the heir; 
bcr Cube, the boy, etc. 

c) All substantives with the augment g^j these will 
be found under the following rules. 

Of the neuter gender are: 

Substantives ending in ^eu, Idll/ fal^ Uh tlift/ 

UfUW^ and those with the augment g^« 

Exceptions : 

in fal: bte ^Crangfal (or ba^ Drangfol), calamity; 

btc aKu^fal (or bad SKu^fal) misery; bte 

Irubfal, tribulation; 
in fel: ber ©tbpfcl^ the stopper; 

in nift: 



3)tc ScbrSngniB, distress; 
bie ©cfugntf, authority; 
bic ©clummermg, afOiction; 
btc 53cforgiti6, apprehen- 



sion; 



bte ©etrftbtitg, sorrow; 
bic ©cttjanbtntg, condition 
btc Srlcnittntg, knowledge 
bie Sm})f artgnig, conception 
bic (Sriaubnig, permission 
bie (Jrf})anti§, savings; 



bie i^fiiilniS, putrefaction; 
bie ginfterrttg, darkness; 
bie Senrttnig, knowledge; 
bic 3Jerbammrti§, condem- 
nation ; 

bic (or bad) SScrberbnig; 

corruption ; 
bie (or bad) SJcrfSumrtig, 

neglect; 
bie SBilbnig; the wilderness; 
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in ij^ttin: 

Dcr ^rrt^um, error; 
bcr JRcid^tfium, riches; 



ber (or bad) SSBod^dt^um, 
growth. 



The following substantives with the augment g^ 
are masculine: 



!Dcr ®cbrau(i^, usage; 
bcr ®cbanfc, thought; 
bcr ©efallen, favour; 
ber ®cma^(; husband; 
ber ®ef)alt, contents; 
ber @enuB, enjoyment; 



ber ®erud^; smell; 
ber (Scfang, singing; 
ber ©eft^mad, taste; 
ber ©eftanf, stink; 
ber Oedatter^ gossip; 
bcr ©eiDititt, gain. 



The following substantives with the augment ge 
are feminine: 



bie ©efd^id^tC; history; 
bie ©efc^lDuIft, swelling; 
bie ®cftoft, form; 
bie ®ett)8^r, grant, 

rantee; 
bie Oetpalt, power. 



gua- 



bte ®ebiirbc^ mien; 

bie (Sebtt^r, propriety; 

bie (Seburt, birth; 

bie ®ebulb, patience; 

bie ©efal^r, danger; 

bie ©emeinbC; parish; 

bie ©enftgC; sufficiency; 

Most foreign substantives have preserved their 
original gender, but this rule is subject to many 
exceptions. 

The following substantives have two genders with 
a different signification for each: 

!S)er Sdanh, the volume, bad JBonb, the ribbon, 

ber Sdantt, the countryman, bad JBauer, the birdcage, 

ber SQndd, the humpback, bie SSudtl, the buckle, 

ier ®uQe^ the bull (animal), bie SSnUt, the papal bull, 

ier SSnnh, the alliance, bad Sdnnh, the bundle. 
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bcr S^or, the chorus, 
bcr @rbe, the heir, 
bie Srfcnntnig, the know- 
ledge, 
bcr ®cf)alt, the contents, 
bcr (Sci^cl, the hostage, 

Sr ) ®*^ *^^ P^^'^°' 
bcr $arj, the Harz moun- 
tains, 
bcr $cibc, the pagan, 
bcr ^nt, the hat, 
bcr liefer, the jaw, 
bcr ^unbc, the customer, 

bcr Scgat, the papal legate, 
bcr JiJcitcr, the conductor, 
bcr 8of)n^ the reward, 
bcr SJiangcI, the want, 
btc 9Jianbcl, the almond, 

btc 3Jiar!, the mark (pro- 
vince), 
bcr Wlax^d), the march, 
bcr Wlaft, the mast of a 

ship, 
bcr SRcffcr; the measurer, 
bcr aJlcnfc^^ the man, 
bcr D^m^ the uncle, 
bcr Oxt, the place, 
bcr JRcid, the rice, 
bcr ©d^cnfc, the butler, 
bcr ©d^ilb, the shield, 
bcr @cc^ tiiie lake, 



ba^ vS^or, the choir. 

ha^ dxbt, the inheritance. 

ba« Srlcnntntg, the legal 
sentence. 

bad ®c^olt; the salary. 

btc ©ctpcl; the scourge. 

btc ®ift, the marriage- 
portion. 

bad ^CLX], the resin. 

btc ^cibc, the heath. 

btc $ut, the guard. 

bic liefer, the pine-tree. 

bic Sunbe, the intelli- 
gence. 

bad 8cgat, the legacy. 

bic Setter, the ladder. 

bad 8o^tt, the wages. 

bic 9JiattgcI, the mangle. 

bad aWaitbel; a number of 
fifteen. 

bad SKarf, the marrow. 

btc 3Karfc^, the marsh, 
bic Wtaft, the fattening 

(of cattle), 
bad SKeffcr, the knife, 
bad 3Jicitfd^, the wench. 
bit OffXti, the awm. 
bad Oxt, the awl. 
bad 9?ctd, the twig, 
btc ©c^eitfc, the ale-house, 
bad ©d^tlb, signboard, 
bic ®cc, the sea. 
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bet ©proffc, the sprout, bic @proffc, the round of 

shoot; a ladder, 

bie ©teuet; the tax, bad ©teuer, the rudder, 

bet ®tift; the peg, bad @ttft; the ecclesiasti- 
cal foundation, 

bet Zffiil, the part, bad Zf)tH, the share, 

bet Zi)OX, the fool, bad Zifox, the eate. 

ber SSerbtenft, the profit, bad aScrbienft, the merit, 

bie 9S)e^r^ the defence, bad ^tijx, the dam, weir, 

ber 9Beif)e, the kite, bie %&tif)t, the consecration. 

Adjectives. 

Adjectives may be used either as predicates or as 
attributes. 

If a quality is asserted of a person or thing by 
means of the verbs fein, to be, merben; to become, 
or bleiben; to remain, together with an adjective, the 
adjective is used as a predicate. 

An adjective used as a predicate remains unchanged, 
but tvhen preceded by an article it is always declined. 
Examples : 

!iDet aSater ift gut, the father is good; bie aJlutter ift 
gut; the mother is good; bad Stinh ift gut, the child is 
good. 'Der ©aum toirb grftn, the tree is getting green ; 
bie SJiefen toerben grltn, the meadows are getting green. 
(&x bleibt ru^ig, he remains quiet; fie bicibt ru^ig, she 
remains quiet. !7)iefer 93eg ift bet beft^, this way is 
the best. 

If the adjective is not joined to the substantive 
by one of the verbs fcin, werben or bleiben, it is used 
attributively. 
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An adjective used attributively agrees with the 
substantive in gender, number and case. Examples: 

®uter 93ein; bie gute ^an; ein guted Stinb. 

An adjective used attributively can be declined 
according to three different forms. 

Declensions of Adjectives. 

First Form. 

Adjectives follow this form of declension when 
they are not preceded by any article pronoun or 
numeral. They are then inflected in the following 



manner : 








Table of the terminations in the first form: 


SINGUIiAK. 




PLURAL 

all three irendera 


Masc 


Fern. 


Neut 


■VAA WAAA ^f^0 Bh ^7AB^M^#A tm 


N. er 
Gr. e« (en) 
D. em 
A. cn 


e 

cr 
er 
e 


e^ 

e^ (cn) 
em 
ed 


e 

er 
cn 
e 



From this table it will be seen that when an 
adjective follows the first form, it has in every case 
the same final letter as the corresponding case of the 
definite article. Examples: 

SINGULAR. 
MiMCuline, Feminine, 

N. @(^5net Oarten, ©dfebne Sblnmt, 

G. \(i)'6ne» (bartend, fc^bneir «tume, 

D. fc^bnettl ®arten, fc^ftnet Slumc, 

A. fd^bnnt ®arten, \6)Me Slume, 

3 
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Neuter, 

G. 
D. 
A. 






Masculme, 

N. fc^5ne ®arten, 

G. f^ftnet ©arteri; 

D. \iiUm ®arten, 

A. fd^5ne ®artcn, 



PLURAL. 

fc^5ne ©(umcn, 
45neif ©lumen, 
c^bnen 33Iumcn, 
ifint ©(umen. 



K fd^5ne ftHnbcr, 
G. fc^bnet ttnber, 
D. fc^Snen Sinbern, 
A. fc^bne tinber. 

In the genitive singular of the masculine and 
neuter genders the termination eil is now mostly used 
instead of ei^, if the substantive takes d ox C^^ 
Example: ®d^5nen ® attend instead of fc^bnei? ©attend. 

Second Form. 

Adjectives are declined after this form when they 
are preceded by the d^nite article or any pronoun 
or numeral declined like the definite a/rticU (i. e. any 
pronoun or numeral that ends in t in the masculine^ 
C in the feminine, and ^ in the neuter of the nomi- 
native singular). 

When an adjective is declined after this form it 
ends in ^ in the nominative singular of all three 
genders and in the accusative singular of the feminine 
and neuter; all other cases, singular as well as plural, 
end in ttH* Examples: 
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SINGULAR. 
McucuUne. Feminine, 

N. 5Der fd^Sne Garten, !Dtc fc^Sne ©lume, 

G. bc« fd^5nen ©attend, ber f(^5nen Slume; 

D. bem fc^&nen Garten, ber fc^onen Slume, 

A. ben fd^5nen Garten, bie fc^5ne ^lume, 

NetUer. 

N. !Da« fc^bne «inb, 
G. bed fd^Bnen ^nbed, 
D. bem fd^ftnen ^nbe, 
A. bad f(^5ne ^nb. 

PLURAL. 
Mciseuline, Feminine. 

N. bie fd^Bnen ®5rten; bie fd^8nen Slumen; 

G. ber f^5nen ©firten, ber fc^Bnen ©lumen, 

D. ben f(6i)nen ©iirten, ben fc^5nen ©lumen, 

A. bie fd^5nen ©Srten, bie fd^onen ©lumen, 

Neuter. 

N. bie fd^bnen ftinber, 

G. ber fd^5nen SKnber, 

D. ben fd^Bnen ^nbem, 

A. bie fd^bnen fiinber. 

Third Form. 

Adjectives axe declined after this form when they 
are preceded by the indefimte article or any pronoun 
or numeral declined like the indefinite article (i. e. any 
pronoun or numeral whose nominatiye singular neuter 
is like the nominative singular masculine). 

When an adjective is declined after this form it 
takes in the nominative singular of all three genders^ 

3* 
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and in the accusatiye of the feminine and neuter, the 
same terminations as in the first form ; all other cases, 
singular as well as plural, end in ^||« Examples: 

SINGULAR. 
Mcbsadine, Feminine, 

N. aWein fd^onet ®arten, aWetne fc^bne Slumc, 



c65nen Slume, 
(^6nen 33Iumc, 



G. mettled fc^btten ©attend, itteiner 
D. meinetn fd^bnen ®arten, meiner 
A. meinen fc^bnen (Sarteii; meine fd^bne Sluitte, 

Neuter, 

N. 3Rein \i)'6ne» ^nb, 
Gr. titetned fd^bnen S?iitbed, 
D. titeinem fd^bnen Stinbe, 
A. tttein fc^bned Sinb. 

PLURAL, 
MdsciAline. Feminine. 

N. titeine fc^bnen (Sarten, meine fc^bnen SSInmen, 

G. meiner fc^bnen ©Srten, meiner fd^bnen ©lumen, 

D. meinen fd^bnen ©Srten, meinen fc^bnen 93Iumen, 

A. meine fc^bnen ©ftrten. meine fc^bnen ©lumen. 

Neuter, 

N. meine fc^bnen ftinber, 

G. meiner fd^bnen ^nber, 

D. meinen |(|bnen Stnbem, 

A. meine fd^bnen Sinber. 

In the nominative and accusative of the first and 
tfiird forms the inflectional termination is sometimes 
dropped. Examples: 

©oHte aJiol^ameb ein gflnftig^ (giinftigetei^) Urt^eil 
Derbienen? (9totted(), should Mahomed deserve a more 
favourable judgment? gin gut (guteiJ) ®Iad SBein, 
a good glass of wine. 
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Adjectives ending in el or et, when inflected, 
generally lose either the e before the ( or t, or the 
e in the inflectional termination. Examples: 

Sbel, ein ebUir Wlann, a noble man. 

bitter, mit bittettn ©c^merjC; with bitter grief. 

Adjectives ending in eu frequentiy drop the C 
before the tl, but they can never drop the e in the 
inflectional ending. Example: 

®efd^etbett, ein bcfc^ribttet Stnabt, a modest boy. 

The adjectives gait} and I^Hll^; when not preceded 
by an article, remain unchanged before the names of 
places and countries. Example: 

9atl3 ©panicn Dcrgbttcrt feinc Sbnigin (©driller), 
all Spain idolizes its Queen. 

When preceded by an article the adjectives gull} 
and ffi^tb are declined in the ordinary way. Example: 

2)te ganj^ Sd^toeij, the whole of Switzerland. 

Adjectives in et, formed from the names of places, 
are not declinable. Example: 

!Dtc franlfurtet ©olbatcn, the Frankfort soldiers. 

The adjective ffO^ changes the d^ into 1^ when- 
ever a letter is added to it. Example: 

!Cer ^o^e 93erg; the high mountain. 

Adjectives preceded by one of the following words 
take e in the nominative and accusative plural: anbcrc, 
other; einigc, some; ctfic^e, some; ntc^rcre, several; 
fold^e, such; mU, many; toefc^e, which; roentgc, few. 
Examples: 

Sinigc fd^5ne ^fiufcr, some beautiful houses. SSicIc 
groge SWSnncr, many great men. 
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Adjectives preceded by the personal pronouns id^^ 
^U^ Mt^ may be declined either after the first or 
after the third form. Example: 

©it titinem tnabcn or bit flcinetl Snabcn, to thee, 
little boy. 

Adjectives preceded by the personal pronoun l^if 
may form their plural in e or in eu^ Examples: 

Qfft grofe SWSnner, or 3^r grogetl 3R8nncr, you 
great men. 

Participles are declinexi like adjectives. Examples: 

©n gcbrudteS SSni), a printed book. Dad to6)tnbe 
S33affcr, the boiUng water. 

Participles present cannot be used as predicates, 
except those which have been received into the language 
as adjectives, such as: 

anftccfcnb, contagious; gtanjcnb, brilliant; 

audbaucrnb, durable; rcijcnb; charming; 

bebeutenb; significant; Dor^errfd^enb, predominant; 

bcjoubcmb, enchanting; tt)Ut^cnb^ furious, 

em^^brenb; revolting; and some others. 

Adjectives denoting colour can be used substan- 
tively, without taking any ending in the nominative 
singular; they take d in the genitive singular, but 
they do not change in the dative and accusative and 
th^y have no plural. Examples: 

35a« 93Iau, the blue; bad (Sriin, the green, etc. 
AD other adjectives used substantively are declined 
like adjectives. 
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Some adjectives can only be used as predicates: 
abl^olb, averse; ongft, anxious; berett^ ready; fctnb, 
hostile; gar, sufficiently cooked; eingcbcnf, mindful; 
getroft, comforted; gcgentt)5rttg; aware; gram, angry; 
^abl^aft, possessing; irrc, wrong; funb, known; mtff, 
needful; quitt, quits, even; tf|eilf|aft, participating; Dcr= 
luftig, having forfeited. 

Comparison of Adjectives. 

The simple comparative is formed by adding et 
to the positive (only t if the adjective ends in e). 

The simple comparative is used when we wish to 
ascribe a quaHty to one person or thing in a higher 
degree than to another. Examples: 

5Dicfcr apfcl ift fcf)5net aid jcner. 
Setter fi'ttabe ift fleittet aW tnettt ®ruber. 

The compoimd comparative is formed by placing 
tttel^r, more, before the positive. 

The compoimd comparative is used, if one quality 
is ascribed to a person or thing in a higher degree 
than an other quaUty. Examples: 

©iefer Sttabe ift ittel^r faut aW butnitt, this boy is 
more idle than stupid. !t)iefe !Dattte ift tnel^r lieben«= 
tDttrbig ate fd^btt, this lady is more amiable than 
beautiful. 

Most monosyllables modify their radical vowels 
4/ O or II (but not au) in the simple comparative 
and superlative. Examples: 

aritt, poor, ftrttter, poorer, ilrittft, poorest; 
iuttg, young, jilnger, younger, jftngft, youngest. 
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The following adjectives do not modify the vowel: 



barfc^, harsh; 
brot), brave; 
bunt, variegated; 
bumpf, dull (of sound); 
=0^1, fallow; 
aib, pale; 
atf(^, false; 
fla4 flat; 
fro^, joyful; 
glatt, smooth; 
^ol^I; hollow; 
l^olb, favourable; 
taf)i, bald; 
farg, stingy; 
tnapp, tight; 
la^m, lame; 
tag, tired; 
matt, wearied; 
morfd^, rotten; 
nadt, naked; 



platt, flat; 
plump, clumsy; 
rafd^, quick; 
ro^, raw; 
runb, round; 
fac^t, slow, gentle; 

anft, soft; 

att, satiated; 

d^Iaff; slack; 

c^Ianf, slender; 

(^roff; rugged; 

tarr, stiff; 

tolj, proud; 

traff, tight; 
ftumpf, blunt; 
toQ, mad; 
t>oU, full; 
toal^r, true; 
jal^m, tame. 



The following adjectives are used both with and 
without modification of the vowel: 



bange, afraid; 
blag, pale; 
fromm, pious; 
flefunb, healthy; 



flat, clear; 
nag, wet; 
jart, tender. 



The conjunction than after a comparative is expressed 
by aid ; and as — as is rendered by f O — Me* 
Examples : 

He is as strong as you, cr ift fo ftarl Me bu. 
He is stronger than I, cr ift ftSrfcr aid idf. 
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2%€ — the (before comparatives) is expressed by 
ie — ^efjtO^ Example: 

The more, the better, \e mc^r, ^efio bcffer. 

AU the (before a comparative) \b expressed by um 
f0« Example: All the more, UW fo mel^r. 

The relative superlative is formed by adding ft 
to the positive (^ft if the positive ends in b^ 4/ 3/ 

% f* or a). 

The relative superlative ascribes to a person or 
thing a quality in the highest degree as compared 
with other persons or things. Examples: 

Sari ift bcr fIciBtgfte tnabc in ber ©d^ulc, Charles 
is the most diligent boy in the school. Sarotine ift 
tl^r jftngftei? ^inb, Caroline is her youngest child. 

The absolute superlative is formed by placing the 
adverbs fel^t/ very; l)dcl^ft, most; &U^ctft, extremely, 
•etc., before the positive. 

The absolute superlative ascribes to a person or 
thing a quality in a very high degree without com- 
paring such person or thing with any other. Examples : 

Sari ift cin fef|r fleigiger Snabc, Charles is a very 
•diligent boy. ©icfcr ^rofcffor ift cin f|5d^ft gelc^rtcr 
UTlann, this professor is a most learned man. 

When the relative superlative is used adverbially, 
it is expressed in German by aHI (at the) before the 
superlative which must then end in ^tl* Examples: 

!iDtefcr ©(^ufcr fd^reibt aw [(^(cd^tcften^ this pupil 
writes worst. 3»cncr Snabc licdt avx bcftcn, that boy 
xeads best. 

The following adjectives form the comparative and 
superlative irregularly: 
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Comparative. Superlative, 

®ut, good; bcffcr, bcft. 

SBicI, much; mcbr, mcift. 

^0(!^, high; ^bQcr, ^bc^ft 

^ai)e, near; nS^er, nSd^ft. 

fficnig, little; tocnigcr or minber, tocnigft or minbeft. 

®ro§ contracts grbfcft, in the superlative, into grBgt. 

Prom the two superlatives bcr crfte, the first, and 
bet Icfete, the last, are formed two comparatives; bcr 
erfterc^ the former, and bcr Ic^terc, the latter. 

Participles admit only of the compoimd compa-^ 
rative and superlative formed with nief|r and am 
meiften; except those few that have been received into- 
the language as adjectives, such as: anftecfenb; con- 
tagious; glfinjcnb, brilliant, etc. 



Numerals. 
Cardinal Numerals. 
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ein« (cin, etne, ctn), 13 brcigc^n^ 

2 jmei, 14 dicrjc^n, 

3 brei, 15 fftnfje^n, 

4 t>itt, 16 fed^je^n, 

5 fftnf, 17 fiebcnje^n (or ficbjcl^n); 

6 fcc^«, 18 ac^tjc^n, 

7 ficben, 19 neunjc^n, 

8 QC^t^ 20 in)an}ig, 

9 neun, 21 ein unb itvanstg^ 

10 jc^n, 22 jtt)ct unb jioangig^ 

11 cff, 23 brct unb jtoangig, 

12 jn)5If, 24 t)icr unb jtoanjig, 
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25 fftnf unb jJDanjig, 103 l^unbcrt unb brct, &c- 

26 fed^d unb }n)an}tg^ 120 l^unbert unb itoaxiixq^ 

27 fieben unb jroanjifl, 121 ^unbcrt cm unb jman- 

28 od^t unb in)anitg, jig, &c. 

29 neun unb jJDanjtg, 200 jmci^unbcrt; 

30 brctgig, 300 brei^unbcrt, 
40 dicrjig 400 dier^unbert, 
50 funfiig, 500 fanftunbcrt, 

60 fct^stg, 600 fcc^«f|unbcrt, &o. 

70 fiebcnjig (or ficbgig), 1000 taufcnb, 

80 ac^tiig, 2000 jmcttaufcnb, 

90 neungig, 3000 breitaufcnb, 

100 ^unbcrt, 4000 t)tertaufcnb, 

101 ^unbcrt unb rind, 5000 filnftaufcnb, &c. 

102 l^unbcrt unb jtoci, 10,000 jc^ntaufenb, 

100,000 ^unbcrttaufcnb; 

500,000 fftnffiunbcrttaufenb, 

1,000,000 cine SWiUion, 

2,000,000 jmci 3»imoncn, 

3,000^000 brei Smittionen, 

@itl^ dnt^ ^11/ is the only caxdinal numeral 
that has a complete declension. Used adjectively it is 
declined like the indefinite article, when it is not 
preceded by an article or pronoun-; but used substan- 
tively, or preceded by an article or pronoun, it is 
declined like other adjectives. Examples: 

Der eine ®o^n, the one son; bic cine Xod)ttx, the 
one daughter; bad cine ^nb, the one child. 3Retn 
cineif ®o^n, my one son; mcinc cine Xo(t)ttt, my one 
daughter; mcin cined ^nb, my one child; mcined 
ctnen ®o^nc«, of my one son, etc. 

®itl is however indeclinable, when it is used with 
another numeral. Example: 
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SRit ein l^unbert ein unb bret§ig SRatm, with <Hie 
hundred and thirty-one men. 

^t^ei and btrt when not preceded by any word 
indicating the case, are declined in the genitive and 
dative like adjectives of the first form (i. e. they take 
et in the genitive and tU in the dative); before a 
substantive however the dative remains generally 
unaltered. 

35U dcrlangft brci aJiitarbcitcr, bic ^ftlfe gtociet foBtc 
bit genitgen, you are asking for three assistants, the 
help of two ought to suffice you. !Der 5£ob itotict 
^Jreunbe, the death of two friends. @r ift bcr I)tcner 
brci^ ^crren, he is the servant of three gentlemen. 
Sr l^ot cd fc^on breietl mttgctf|eilt, he has already 
communicated it to three. (Sr t)at ed fd^ott ^tti ^er- 
fonen mitgetl^eilt; he has already communicated it to 
three persons. !Der Zob het JtH^ f^reunbC; the death 
of the two friends, gr ift bcr !iDiener Mefet btei 
§erren, he is the servant of these three gentlemen. 

All other cardinal numerals, with the exception of 
those ending in U, take tU in the dative, when used 
without a substantive. Examples: 

2luf ottcn SSicrew friec^cn^ to crawl on all fours. 
Sd ntit ^toaniXQen aufne^mcn, to make a stand against 
twenty. 

Cardinal numerals in German can be used sub- 
stantively in different ways: 

1) In a kind of adjectival signification, the sub- 
stantive being borne in mind but not expressed. In 
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this case the numeral takes generally e in the nomi- 
natiye^ genitive and accusative^ the dative takes eu* 
Examples : 

3lflc SSiere, all fours (feet) ; 9lcunc mcrf en, to throw 
nine (nine-pins). 

2) As real substantives to denote ciphers or num- 
bers in the abstract. In this case the cardinal nume- 
rals are treated as substantives of the feminine gender^ 
(i. e. they remain unchanged in the singular and take 
eU in all cases in the plural). Examples: 

©ic (Sind; the (cipher or number) one; bie SSicr; 
bie @cd^«; bic 3icun; plural: bie Sinfcn; bic SSicrcn; 
bte ®ed^fcn. 

3) i^un!bett and S^oufeilb used as substantives 
are of the neuter gender, and are declined after the 
third declension (i. e. they take d in the genitive sin- 
gular and e in the plural). 

Slittioil is a substantive of the feminine gender 
and is consequently declined after the fourth declension. 

jB^U^^ is used when, in speaking of persons or 
things, the number of which is known to be two, we 
wish to assert that not only the one but also the 
other is meant. Examples: 

JB^i^^ Sritber finb frani; both the brothers are ill. 
(Sr \!j(Jii h^^C ^etne Derloren, he has lost both legs. 

!B€U^# is decUned like any other adjective. It 
can also be used in the singular as a neuter substan- 
tive, witiiout an article, and is then declined like an 
adjective of the first form. 

Fromc the cardinal numerals are frequently formed 
substantives in CX and [itlg^ Examples: 
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Sin 9lc^tjiget, a man eighty years old; ein ©cc^fet, 
a coin of the value of six kreutzer; Sld^tunbfcd^jiget, 
wine of the year 1868; ber SSicrlinfl, the groat, quarter. 

Ordinal Numerals. 

Ordinal numerals are formed from the cardinals 
by adding tC up to nineteen and fit to all the rest. 
Exceptions : 

!Dcr crftc, the first; ber brttte, the third; bcr ad^tc 
(only one 4), the eighth. 

35cr erfte, the first; ber fiebente, (fiebte) the 

ier jtDeite, the second; seventh; 

ier britte, the third; ber ad)te, the eighth; 

ber dierte, the fourth; ber neunte, the ninth; 

ber fiinfte; the fifth; ber je^nte, the tenth; 

ier fec^fte, the sixth; ber elfte, the eleventh; 

ber jlP5lfte, the twelfth; 

ber breigel^nte, the thirteenth; 

ber dierge^nte, the fourteenth; 

ber fftnfje^nte, the fifteenth; 

ber jec^}e()nle; the sixteenth; 

ber fiebenjefinte^ the seventeenth; 

ber ad^tje^nte, the eighteenth; 

ber neunjel^nte, the nineteenth; 

ber Jtoanjigfte, the twentieth; 

ber ein unb gipanjtgfte, the twenty-first; 

ber gmei unb Jtuaniigfte, the twenty-second; 

ber brei unb JtDanjigfte, the twenty-third; 

ber t)ter unb JtDanjigfte, the twenty-fourth ; &c. 

ber bretgtgfte, the thirtieth. 

In speaking of the day of the month the ordinal 
numerals are used as adjectives: 
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ber crftc 3>anuar, the first of January; 

bc« crften ^anuard, of the first of January ; &c. 

The ordinal numeraLs after the names of sovereigns 
must be in the same case as the names of the so- 
vereigns. Examples : 

N. Sari bcr Srftc, Charles the First; 

G. Sarl« be^ ©rftcn, of Charles the First ; 

D. kaxl bent ©rftcn, to Charles the First; 

A. Sari ben (Srften, Charles the First. 

!Der 9itl!bCtC signified formerly the second; it is 
now only used in the sense of the other, in speaking 
of two persons or things. Examples: 

!Dcr Sine tocint; bcr Slnberc lad^t, the one is . crying 
and the other is laughing. Sometimes Ml^tt is used 
in the sense of different Examples: 

Sr ift ani^etet 3DJeinung, he is of a difierent opinion. 
<gr mac^t ed auf atlbete SScife, he does it in a diffe- 
rent way. 

Another in the sense of one more is expressed by 
tlOd^ eitl. Examples: 

Another cup of tea, fiOCl^ ^11^ S^affe Xi)tt; etne 
Ml!b^C Xa\\t Xf)tt signifies a different cup of tea. 

The other day is expressed in German by UtUliif ; 
ben ailb^tl 2^II0 signifies the next day. 

&iUCt and atthct are often contracted into 
HtUttU^Ct, which signifies one another, each other. 

Distinctive Numerais 

are formed from the ordinal numerals by adding tU^*^ 
Examples : 
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(Srft^lld, in the first place (firstly), 
itotxtCH^, in the second place (secondly), &c. 

Distributive Numerals 

are expressed in German by placing fe before the 
cardinal numerals, or else by repeating the cardinal 
number after the conjunction llllb« Examples: 

3e gtt)ct, or jmei un^ gtt)ci, two and two; je brct, 
or brei llllb brei^ three and three, &c. 

Varlative Numeraie 

are formed by adding Id (Set; kind, is quite obsolete) 
to the genitive of the cardinal numerals. Examples: 

(Einerlci, of one kind; 
3weterlct, of two kinds, &c. 

Several of the indefinite numerals can also take 
the affix M. Examples: 

Slttcrlet, of aR kinds; 
leincrlci, of no kind, in no wise; 
mand^crtci, of many, various kinds; 
me^rcrlct, of several kinds. 

Fractional Numbers 

are expressed by a contraction of the ordinal nume- 
rals and the substantive 2^l^^[« Examples: 

35ad "^xxttel, the third part; 
bad SStcrtel, the fourth part, &c. 

These numerals are substantives of the neuter 
gender and are declined after the first declension. 
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Instead of "baS 3^^^^l ^^^ adjective ^alh is 
used; this adjective cannot be followed by the ar- 
ticle as in English. Examples: 

Sine ^albc SSixm, half a pear; btc l^albc @tra§c, 
half the street. 

Multiplioative Numerstis 

ore formed from the cardinal numerals by affiYing 
fail^ or f&lti0 to these. They are declined like 
adjectives. Examples : 

©infad^ or einffiltig, simple; 

jlt)etfa(| (jtoiefad^) or jipetfSltig, twofold; 

brcifad^ or brcifaitig, threefold, etc. 

i^tlf &lti0 is however only used now in the sense 
of silly. 

Reiterative Numerais 

are formed by affixing ninl to the cardinal nume- 
rals. The numerals thus formed are • adverbs, but 
adjectives can be derived from these by adding ig^ 
Examples : 

©tnmal, once; me^rmal, several times; 

glDeimal, twice; dielmal, often times; 

breimal, thrice; mand^mal, many a time, etc. 

Erom these are derived the adjectives ctttmattg, 
jtoctmaltg, bretmaltg :c* 

Dimidiative Numerals 

are compounds of the ordinal numerals and the ad- 
jective ^allb« They are not declinable. Examples: 

4 
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!j)rittc^alb, two and a half, 
dtcrte^alb, three and a half, 
filnfte^aib, four and a half, etc. 

It will easily be understood that brittc^alb means 
two and the thu:d only half. 

Instead of jwcitc^alb we always use anbcrt^alb. 



Indefinite Numerais. 

^«' I all 



the whole, 
every, each; 



gefamntt, 

ieber, 

jicbtDcbcr, 

iegli^er, 

mand^cr, many a, some; 

^S^' Isome; 

fcin, no, not any; 
ttVDa^y some, something; 
Diet, much; 
ntc^r, more; 
gcnug, enough; 

9lUctf Me^ iMe^f all, is declined like an adjec- 
tive. Examples : 

& \)at aUen 3Rut^ t)erIoren^ he has lost all cou- 
rage. Wie ©d^Mcr jtab in bcm ^immtt, all the pupils 
are in the room. 9(11 remains generally unchanged 
when followed by a possessive or a demonstrative 
adjective. Examples : 



Ik 
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nU fein ®elb, all his money. 91U bicfe SWit^c, 
all this trouble. 

Se^^tf ieiili^Ctf iebtnet^et/ are likewise decli- 
ned like adjectives. Examples: 

5Dtefe« ift etned fc'ben ^fltd^t, this is the duty of 
(each) every one. 5Denft l^r, cr l^abc iett^C'^em ftiUcn 
Srbenglild cntfagt? (©driller). Do you think he has 
renounced every quiet earthly happiness? 

(ill^^/ are all decJ^ed like adjectives. The singular 
of eilli0^ is also used before abstract nouns; as 
eitlige^ ®elb. Vtan^et always drops its inflectional 
ending when followed by the indefinite article and 
sometimes when followed by an adjective. Examples: 

SWand^ cin SWann, many a man. .SWand^ gillben 
®ctt)anb, many a golden garment. 

S${e( and tl^etli0 remain generally unchanged; as: 
©lei ®elb, much money; tl^eni0 Slrbeit, little work. 

Keill/ no, is declined like the indefinite article. 
When used substantively it is declined like an ad- 
jective of the first form. (Sr \)(xi feltl ©ud^, he has 
no book, tetnet t)on 3^rcn greunben ift ^icr gcwefcn, 
none of your friends has been here. 

The comparatives VXtf^X^ more^ and tOCni^tt^ 
less, fewer; are indeclinable. WtC^Xttt is only used 
in the sense of several. The superlatives "hit t0tUiQ^ 
ften and t^ie meiftetl are never used without the 
article. 



4* 
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Prononns. 
Personal Pronouns. 

First Person. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

K. Q6), I; tt)ir, we; 

G. mciner (orntctn), of me; unfcr, of us; 

D. mir, to me; un«, to us; 

A. mid^, me; und, us. 

Second Person. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

N. 5Du, thou; i^r, you; 

G. beiner (or bciti), of thee ; cuer, of you ; 

D. bit, to thee; cud^, to you; 

A. bid), theei cuc|, you. 

Third Person. 

SINGULAR. 
MasctUme* Feminme* 

N. Ox, he; fie, she; 

G. fclncr (or fcitl), of him; i^rcr, of her; 
D. t^m, to him; i^r, to her; 

A. i^tt, him; fie, her; 

Neuter. 
N. e«, it; D. i^m, to it; 

G. fetner (or fetn), of it; A. ed, it; 

PLURAL 
(for all three genders). 

fie, they; @ie, you; i^nen, to them; 3^nen, to 

il^rer, of them; Qf)xtx, of you; 
you; fie, them; ®ie, you. 
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In addressing a child; an intimate Mend or a 
relation, the second person singular (JiU M^W) is used 
in German. 

In addressing more than one of the above men- 
tioned (i. e. children, Mends, relations), the second 
person plural (ll^t l^Hlbt) is used. 

In addressing any other person or persons the 
third person plural (^{e f^dbtti) is used. ®{e must 
then be written with a capital letter. 

In speaking of inanimate objects the genitive and 
dative of C^ are not used in German, "bt^CtX or 
"^C^Clhen^ridL ^tm or tiemfellben supply their places. 
Examples : 

3»d^ erinncrc mxij t^effetl nid^t, I do not remember 
it. ^i) \)(xht tieni etn @nbe gemad^t, I have put a 
stop to it. 

When the pronoun it in English does not refer 
to an animate object and is preceded by a preposition, 
it must be translated into German either by the 
demonstrative pronoun "bttt^tlht^ t^ief ellb^z t^H^f ^Ub^z 
or by the demonstrative adverb t^H with the pre- 
position af&xed. Examples: 

^ii bin t^aniit (or mit bcmfdbcn) gufricbcn, I am 
satisfied with it. gr gab ntd^t did t^afftt (or fftr 
badfelbe), he did not give much for it. 

An X is inserted between the demonstrative adverb 
t^H and the preposition, if the latter begins with a 
vowel. Examples : 

3^d^ l^abc mi6i batauf Derlaffcn, I relied upon it. 
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The personal pronouns in Grerman are also used 
as reflective pronouns, except in the dative and ac- 
cusative of the third person (of all three genders, 
singular and plural) which are expressed by fiil^« 
Examples: 

3f(ft fd^mcic^Ic mit^ (dat.) I flatter myself; 
bu fd^meid^clft J^it/ „ thou flatterest thyself; 
cr fc^meid^clt fill^/ „ he flatters himself; 

tt)ir fd^mcid^cltt Un^, „ we flatter ourselves; 
i^r fd^metd^clt euil^/ „ you flatter yourselves; 
fie fc^mctd^eln fi^^ „ they flatter themselves. 

^6) m\)Xt mi^f (ace.) I defend myself; 
bu inel^rft "bU^^ j^ thou defendest thyself; 
er toe^rt fill^/ „ he defends himself; 

tt)ir we^rcn Utli^/ „ we defend ourselves; 
il^r ttJCl^rt CUa^^ „ you defend yourselves; 
fie ttJcl^rcn fUtf^ j^ they defend themselves. 

Often f ellbft is placed after the reflective pronoun. 
Examples: 

@r lobt fill^ \tlb% he praises himselfc !Du bc= 
triigft "bi^ f ellbft/ you cheat yourself. 

Lnmediately before or immediately after a sub- 
stantive f^llbft has generally the signification of even. 
Example: 

©clbft bcr aWgftc (or bcr Slilgftc fclbft) lann fid^ 
irrcn, even the cleverest may be mistaken. 

In the plural these reflective pronouns are used 
also as reciprocal pronouns. Examples: 

938tr licbcn und, we love each other. @ic ^affcn 
fid^, they hate each other. 

But to avoid ambiguity reciprocal action is ge- 
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nerally expressed by ^Udtt'^Ct^ wbich is indeclinable. 
Examples : 

@te Iteben cinanber; they love each other. @ic 
ftel^en tieben cinanber, they are standing beside each 
other. 



Possessive Adjective Pronouns. 



SBiein, 


meine, 


mein, 


my; 


bcin, 


beine, 


bein, 


thy; 


fein, 


feine^ 


fein, 


his; 


i^r, 


i^re, 


i^r, 


her; 


fein, 


feine, 


fein, 


its; 


unfer, 


unfere, 


unfer, 


our; 


euer, 


euere, 


euer. 


your; 


*i^r, 


i^re, 


tlir, 


their. 



All these possessive adjectives are declined in the 
singular like the indefinite article eltl/ in the plural 
like an adjective of the first form. 

Possessive pronouns used substantively may be 
rendered into German in three different ways: 

1) By decUning the possessive adjective like an 
adjective of the first form; 

2) by placing the definite article before the pos- 
sessive adjective and declining it like an adjective of 
the second form; 

3) by adding ig to the possessive adjective and 
then declining it like an adjective of the second form: 
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9Retn^ meinc, mein, my. 

1) meinet/ meine/ meine^z | 

2) ber meine/ bie meine/ bod meine/ | mine. 

3) ber meinige/ bie meinige/ ba^ meinige/ J 

Examples : 

ffio flnb unfere ^fite? SOteinet (ber meine or ber 

meinige) ift ^ier^ beinet (ber beine or ber beinige) ift 

bort. Where are our hats? Mine is here, yours is 
there. 

Used as predicates ttieitl/ ^eitl/ feill/ Utlfet/ 

eiiet/ il^t remain unchanged; except when the snh- 
ject is the indefinite pronoun ei^« Examples: 

ffieffen $ut ip btcfe«? ®i» ijt meinet (ber meine 
or ber meinige)^ whose hat is this? It is mine. 
Diefer fiut ip llieltl {not meinet/ ber meine or ber 
meinige); this hat is mine. Sad biefe 8drfe tnttf'dlt, 
{ft euet (not eurei^/ ba^ eure or ba^ eurige), what 
this purse contains is yours. SeitI (not beine/ bie 
beine or bie beinige) ift bie SJ^re^ the honour is yours. 
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Demonstrative Pronouns. 

ber^ bie^ bad, that; 

biefer, biefe, biefed, this; 
iener, iene, iened, that; 
fotd^er, fotc^e, fotd^ed, such; 
berjentge, bieienige, badjenige, that ; 
bcrfetbe, biefelbe, badfelbe, the same. 

9ct 18 declined in the following manner: 
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SINGULAR. 

K !Der, bic, ba«, that; 

G. bed or beff en (be§), bcr or beren, bed or beffcn of that ; 

(beg), 
D. bem, ber, bent, to that; 

A. ben, bte, bad, that; 

PLURAL 
(for all three genders). 
N. bte, those; 

Gr. ber, berer or beren, of those; 
D. ben or benen, to those; 

A. bte, those; 

^iC^Ct is declined thus: 

SINGULAR. 

N. 35tefer, biefe, btefed, this; 

Gr. biefed, biefer, biejed, of this; 

D. bicfent, biefer, bicfent, to this; 

A. biefen, biefe, btefed, this; 

PLURAL 
(for all three genders). 

N. biefe, these; 
G. btefer, of these ; 
D. btefen, to these; 
A. btefe, these. 

The enlarged forms of hCt must be employed 
when the pronoun is not used adjectwdy. 

^enct and folll^et are declined like Mefet^ but 
if ^Ol^Ct is followed by the indefinite article it drops 
its inflectional ending. Example: 

@oI(^ ein SDiann, such a man. 
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^etieni^C and "^et^elhe have their last component 
declined like an adjective of the second form, the 
article being decHned in the regular way. Example: 

K. berienige, G. be^ienigen, D. bemjcnigen, A. ben= 
ientgen. 

The demonstrative pronoun that must be rendered 
into German: 

1. By \tH€t in pointing out a definite person or 
thing. Example : 

^enet Snabe ift fe^r fletgig, that boy is very 
diligent ; 

2. by i>€t when the pronoun is used to avoid 
repetition of a substantive. Example: 

SWctn 3i^^^^ wnb h(^^ meincd 55rcunbed, my room 
and that of my friend; 

3) by "^CtfCUi^C in pointing out an indefinite 
person or thing. ^CtfCtlifit is always followed by 
a relative pronoun. Example: 

©eriemge SWenf(!^, ml^tv xeii) ift, ift m6)t tmmcr 
glitdlid^, a man that is rich is not always happy. 

The pronoun Jiet is however often used instead 
of "bie^etf icnct or ^etieniac^ and sometimes instead 
of a personal pronoun. Examples: 

^et ift cin braocr SKann, he is an honest man. 
^aS (btcfed) SSni) ^abc ic^ fd^on gclcfcn, this book 
I have read already, ^a^ ift ber %aU, that is the 
case. G?« war cinmal cin Sbnig, Jiet |errfc^tc ftber cin 
grogcd 8anb, there was once a king, he ruled over a 
large country. 

The genitive t>ef( instead of tieffeil is now only 
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used in poetry, and in compounds such as : )ief(tl^e0^tl/ 
therefore, tl^ftl^Hllb/ on that account, etc. 

The neuter "ba^ (like ^ieU^^ iCUC^ and e^) is 
often used indefinitely, without regard to the gender 
or number of the persons or things which it points 
out; the verb however must agree in number with 
the substantive that follows. Examples: 

^a^ finh fd^bne 2^rauben, those are beautiful 
grapes. ^ieU^ fM9 5le))fel, fencS fltlJl ©imcn, 
these are apples, those are pears, ^ie^ (biefed) flnh 
meinc SJinber, these are my children. @$ flitJ^ @ot 
batcn, they are soldiers. ^e$ (btefed) ift cine 9tofc^ 
this is a rose. The neuter tlief^i^ is in such cases 
generally contracted into "bitS*^ 

The genitive of "^et is often used instead of a 
possessive pronoun to avoid ambiguity. Example: 

3»(^ l^abc fctncn S^cunb unb beffcn 33ruber gcfcl^cn^ 
I have seen his friend and his (the friend's) brother 

^Ct^ttbt is also used instead of a personal pro- 
noun to avoid ambiguity and sometimes for the sake 
of euphony. Examples: 

@tc fd^ricb i^rcr ©d^weftcr SKortc, ba§ man mtt 
i>Ct^€lh€U jufrieben fci, she wrote to her sister Mary, 
that they were satisfied with her (Mary). Q^i^t l^at 
fie hic^elhe (instead of fie fie) gcfc^cn, now she has 
seen her. 

When this and that refer to inanimate objects 
and are preceded by prepositions, these pronouns are 
generally translated into German by the adverbs ^ict 
(l^ie) and till/ the preposition being af&xed. 
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For the sake of euphony an t is inserted between 
the adverb h(t and the preposition, when the latter 
begins with a vowel. For the some reason ffic can 
never be used instead of l^i^^ when the preposition 
begins with a vowel. Examples: 

^ietin l^aft bu SRed^t, in this you are right. 
Sat^Otl wcig Id^ ntd^td, of that I know nothing. 

The adverbs ffict and tin cannot be used instead 
of a pronoun when this is used adjedivdyy or when 
it is the antecedent to a relative pronoun. Examples : 

Sr tft mit biefcm (not ^iermit) 33ud^ jufricben, 
he is satisfied with this book. (£r tft jufrieben mit 
^eni (not bamit), lt)a« ®tc t^m gegeben l^aben, he is 
satisfied with what you have given him. 



Interrogative Pronouns. 

2Bcr? who? 

JBa«? what? 

a03e(d^er, tocld^c, ttcld^cd? which? 

SBad filr ein, cine, ein? what kind of? 

9&€t and tnai^ have no plural; in the singular 
they are declined thus: 

N. JBer, who? toad? what? 

G. ipcffen (tt)c§)? whose? tocffcn (lt)e§)? of what? 

D. tt)cm? to whom? (no dative). 

A. ttjcn? whom? wad? what? 

ft&tX and toa^ cannot be connected with a 
substantive. 
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S9B^$ can not be used with a preposition, t00 
then takes its place and the preposition is affixed. 
Example: 

SBomit? With what? iDoburd^? Through what? 

If the preposition begins with a vowel, an t is 
inserted before it. Examples: 

SBorin? In what? iDoraud? Out of what? 

S9B^$ is sometimes used in the sense of tvhy. 
Example : 

2lrmed ^erg, toa^ Hageft bu? Poor heart, why do 
you complain? 

SS&Cl^Ct is declined like biefer. 

In expressions of astonishment tn^lll^ eiti is often 
used instead of t0(i^ flit 0iti; t0tldf is then never 
inflected. Examples : 

SBeld^ ctn 5Rtefe! What a giant! ffield^ ctn frembc* 
neucd 8eben! (®ot^e). What a strange, new liie! 

SS&Cl^Ct also drops its ending sometimes, if a 
particular emphasis is laid on the following word. 
Examples : 

mid) ®IM! What happiness! fficld^ ©d^tdfat aber 
tt)irb bad cure fein? (©d^tUer). But what will be your 
fate? 

In t0a^ flit eitl only eitl is declined. Before 
substantives in the plural and before the names of 
materials eitl is dropped. Examples: 

SBa« fftr ctn 9Jianii tft fein «ruber? What kind of 
a man is his brother? ffiad fitr §olg tft btcfc«? What 
kind of wood is this? Sad fte ©ttefcln trftgt er? 
What kind of boots does he wear? 
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SS&Cfi^ the old genitive of t0tt^ occurs only in 
poetry and in the compounds tl^e^l^allb and tOC^tOC^tH^ 



Relative Pronouns. 

2Ber, who; ipad, what; 

OtXf OtC, Odv/ J 

The relative pronouns tOCt^ t0a^^ and tOCl^Ct 

are decHned in the same way as when used interroga- 
tively. 

^Ct^ i>i€f "b^iSf is only used in its enlarged forms 
as a relative pronoun: 

SINGULAR PLURAL. 

Masc. Fern. Neut 

K ®er, bte, bad, S)ic; 

G. bcffen, bercn, beffen, beren (not berer); 

D. bcm, ber, bem, bcnen; 

A. ben, bic, bad, bie; 

S&€t and t0(i^ can have no definite antecedent, 
but a demonstrative pronoun may head the principal 
clause which follows. Examples: 

SBer nid^t arbeitct, Jiet mad^t fetne ^^xi\i)x\iit, he 
who does not work, (that one) makes no progress. 
2Bad bu ^eutc t^un fannft, "ba^ Derfd^icbc tiid^t auf 
ntorgen, what you can do to-day, (that) do not put 
ojff till to-morrow. 

The relative tO^^ however is used after the in- 
definite t^ai^ and after flill^t^/ nothing ; titO^^, some- 
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thing; aUC^^ everything; tfieU^^ much; man^C^^ 
many a thing ; and also when the antecedent is a whole 
clause or an adjective in the superlative degree. 
Examples : 

©ad, t0a^ er get^an ^at, tft unred^t, what (that 
which) he has done, is wrong. 3lCed, t0a^ id) |abe, 
all that I have. ®a« Sefte, Wa^ er ^at, the best 
that he has. (gr ifat ni^t SBort ge^alten, tua^ fel^r 
unred^t tft, he has not kept his word, which is very 
wrong. 

The relative pronouns t^tl^Ct and ^Ct axe used 
quite indifferently, except in the following cases: 

In the genitive only "bCf^CU and "bCtCU are used 
as relative pronouns; they are always placed before 
the word by which they are governed. Example: 

S)cr 53rief, tieffen ^n^alt bu errat^en Mi, the 
letter the contents of which you have guessed. 

The genitive of tl^^Ill^^ must however be used, 
when the relative is placed as an adjectival pronoun 
before a substantive which explains the antecedent. 
Example : 

Stcero, tl^elil^ei^ grogen fIte'bnctS ©d^riften id^ cbcn 
Icfc, Cicero, the writings of which great orator I am 
just now reading. 

^Ct must be used, if the antecedent is a per- 
sonal pronoun of the j&rst or second person (singular 
or plural), or of the third person plural, used in 
addressing a person or persons. In this case the 
personal pronoun is generally repeated after the relative, 
and the verb agrees then with the personal pronoun. 
Examples : 
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J)u, ber tu i^n fill^ft/ you, who saw him. ^ijv, 
bie il^t e« mtt curen eigcnen Slugen S^^ffti^ you who 
saw it with your own eyes. 

The adverbs metf here (in this place), hdf there 
(in that place), tl^o^ where (in what place), are some- 
times used instead of pronouns; l^i^t and }m instead 
of demonstratives, and tl^o instead of interrogatives and 
relatives. All these adverbs can have fftV or l^in 
affixed, the former to denote motion towards the speaker, 
the latter to denote motion from the speaker. Examples: 

SS&Offev tommt ett Whence does he come? Coffin 
ge^t er? Whither is he going? Somm Iftietlftetl Come 
here! (i. e. hither). ®c^^ ^Hl^in! Go there (i. e. 
thither). 1)cr ^la^ too id) i^n gefc^en l^abe, the place 
in which (where) I have seen him. 

When a relative pronoun refers to an inanimate 
object and is preceded by a preposition it is frequently 
rendered in German by the relative adverb tt)0 with 
the preposition affixed. An t is inserted between the 
adverb and the preposition if the latter begins with 
a vowel. Examples: 

Die« ift ber 35olc^, xoomit (mit tocld^em) er bie Zijat 
t>oUbxai)tt, this is the dagger with which he did the 
deed. !J)a« SSttt toorauf (auf toelc^em) cr lag, the bed 
on which he lay. 

The adverb ever after relative and interrogative 
pronouns is rendered in German by ill|<l^^ iWWCt 
and nut* Examples: 

S03a« er au^ tijut, whatever he does. @r t^at, 
toad er nut fonnte, he did whatever he could. SBer 
cd au^ gefc^rieben ^at, e« ift unric^ttg, whoever wroto 
it, it is wrong. 
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Indefinite Pronouns. 

2Kan, one, people (the French on)] 
3iebermann, everybody; 
3>emanb, somebody, anybody; 
3^icmanb, nobody, not anybody; 
ittoa^, something, anything; 
m6)t^y nothing, not anythmg. 

Vtattf ett0aS and nidlt^ are indeclinable. ^Cs 

hctmann makes in the genitive Qehctmann^^ 

Sfeinan^ and 9tiematlh take ed in the genitive and 
sometimes Ctt in the dative and accusative. 

SRilll is only used in the nominative case. The 
other cases are supplied by HttCt*. Examples: 

Sr nerft dncn immcr, he always teases one. (£r 
gibt einem immer fd^Ic^ten SRatl^, he always gives 
one bad advice. SBetin er einen betriigen fann, t^ut er 
e^, if he can cheat one, he does it. 

&intV is also sometimes used instead of QtUMtl!^^ 

and ^dnet instead of 9liein<in^« 

^t0(i^ and ni^i^ may be placed before adjec- 
tives used substantively, if these are in the neuter 
gender. Examples : 

^a^ ift nil^td 9leue«, that is nothing new. !J)a« 
ift ^tl^ild ganj Unnii^ed, that is something quite useless. 

SS^ild is sometimes used instead of ^tl^<ld« Examples : 

3" t^<i^ (ettoad) ffleffcrcm finb totr geboren (©d^itter), 
we are bom for some better purpose, ^abt il^r mtr 
toad (etlDad) ju fagen? Have you somethi^ to teU me? 
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PnQnoiitinal Adverbs. 

Interrogative and Belative: Demonstrative: 

of place: too, where; l^ier, here (ba, bort, there); 

of time: n^ann, when; batin, then; 

of manner: rote, how; fo, so. 



Auxiliary Verbs of Tense. 

The auxiliary verbs of tense in German are J^H&^tl^ 
to have; f^itl^ to be; tt^et^etl^ to become. They 
are all three irregular. 



^ahen^ to have. 

PRESENT. 

Indicative, JSubjunctive. 

3>c^ f)abt, I have; ^ii) ijabt, I may have; 

bu ija% thou hast; bu l^abeft, thou mayst have; 

er fjat, he has; er l^abe, he may have; 

ttJtr ^abcn, we have; h)ir ^abcn, we may have; 

if)X ^abt, you have; t^r ^abct, you may. have; 

fie l^abeti, they have. fie ^aben, they may have. 

IMPERFECT. 

^d) ^atte, I had; ^6) .^atte, I might have; 

bu ^atteft, thou hadst; bu tiStteft, thou mightest 
er ^atte, he had; have; 

tt)tr fatten, we had; er J^Stte^ he might have; 

tl^r l^attet, you had; n)tr ptten, we might have; 

fie l^atten, they had. i^r i)&tUt, you might have; 

fie f)&iieiif they might have 



ife. 
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PERFECT. 
Indicative, Subjunctive, 

Qd) ffobt gcl^abt, I have had; Qi) l^abc gel^abt, I ' may 
bu ^aft ge^abt, thou hast have had; 

had ; bu l^abcft %tf)abt, thou mayst 

(like the present). have had; 

(like the present). 

PLUPERFECT. 

g[^^attcgc^abt, Ihadhad; ^d) pttc ge^abt, I might 
bu ^atteft ge^abt, &c. have had; 

(like the imperfect), bu pttcft gel^abt, thou 

mightest have had; 

(like the imperfect). 

FIRST FUTURE. 



^6) iDcrbe l^aben, I shall 

have; 
bu toirft ^abcn, thou wilt 

have; 
cr toirb ^aben, he will have; 
iDtr iDcrben l^aben, &c. 
i^r tocrbet ^aben, 
fie tocrben |abcn. 

SECOND FUTURE. 

3iC^ tDcrbc gel^abt l^abcn, I ^if toerbe gel^abt l^abcn, 
shall have had; I shall have had; 

(like the first future). (like the first future). 



Qdi tocrbc l^aben, I shall 

have, &c. 
bu tocrbcft l^abcn, 
er iDerbe l^aben, 
tt)tr werben ^abcn, 
t^r iDcrbet l^abcn, 
fie toerben l^aben. 



FIRST CONDITIONAL. 

3iC^ toiirbe* t|aben, I should (or would) have; 

bu tottrbc^ ^aben, thou shoddst (orwouldst) hat^; 

er njiirbe l^aben, he should^ (or would)' have;- . 

5* 
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tt)ir totlrben l^aben, we should (or would) have; 
ii)x ©iirbet l^bcn, you should (or would^ have; 
fie IDiirbcn ^aben, they should (or woula) have. 



SECOND CONDITIONAL. 



3c^ IDiirbc ge^abt ^abcn, I should (or would) have had; 
bu IDftrbeft ge^abt l^aben, thou shouldst (or wouldst) 
have had; (like the first conditional). 

DiPERATIVE. 

l^abcn IDtr, let us have; 
§abe (bu), have (thou); l^abct (t^r), have (ye); 
fabe cr, let him have; l^aben fie, let them have. 

INFINITIVES. 

Pres. §aben, to have; 

Perf. ge^abt ^aben, to have had; 

Fut. |aben toerben, to be about to have. 

SUPINES. 

Pres. 3u l^aben, to have; 

Perf. gel^abt ju ^aben, to have had. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. §abenb, having. 
Pret. gel^abt, had. 

The compounds of l^aben: ^anbl^aben, to handle, 
to manage, and fid^ gel^aben, to fare, to behave, are 
not conjugated like l^abett, but regularly. 
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®dn^ to be. 

PRESENT. 

Indicative. Suhjtmctive. 

^ii) bin, I am; 3»^ fci, I may be; 

bu bift, thou art; bu feieft, thou mayst be; 

er ift, he is; cr fet, he may be; 

IDtr finb, we are; tt)ir fcien, we may be; 

tl^r fcib, you are; tl^r fcict, you may be; 

fie finb, they are. fie fcien, they may be. 

IMPERFECT. 

^i) tear, I was; ^d) tt)fire, I might be; 

bu IDarft, thou wast; buiDareft, thoumightestbe; 

er toaXf he was; cr IDiire, he might be; 

tt)ir toarcn, we were; iDir njSren, we might be; 

il^r toaret (iDart), you were; il^r to&vtt, you might be; 

fie IDarcn, they were. fie njftren, they might be. 

PERFECT. 

^6) bin gelDcfen, I have Q6) fci gelDcfcn, I may 

been; have been; 

(like the present tense), (like the present tense). 

PLUPERFECT. 

^i) toat gelDefctt, I had Q6) toSrc genjcfcn, I might 

been; have been; 

(like the imperfect tense), (like the imperfect tense). 

FIRST FUTURE. 

^6) njcrbe fein, I shall be; ^^ toerbe fcin, I shall be; 
bu njirft fcin, thou wilt bu toerbeft fcin, thou wilt 
be; &o. be; &c. 
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SECOND FUTURE. 

IndiciJUive, Subjunctive. 

3(^ wcrbc gctocfen fctn, I ^6) werbc geiDcfen fcin, I 
shall have been; shall have been; 

&c. &c. 

FIRST CONDITIONAL. 

3»(^ toftrbc ) cin, I should be ; 

bu toilrbcft fete/ thou wouldst be; &c. 

SECOND CONDITIONAL. 

Q6) toitrbc gctocfen fetn, I should have been; 

bu ipitrbeft getoefen fetn^ thou wouldst have been; &c. 

.IMPERATIVE. 

@ct (bu), be (thou); 
fei tx, let him be; 
fcicn totr, let us be; 
fctb (t^r), be (ye); 
fetcn ftc, let them be. 

INFINITIVES. 

Pres. @cttt, to be; 

Pert gctocfcn fetn, to have been; 

Fut. fete loerben, to be about to be. 

SUPINES. 

Pres. 3w frill, to be; 

Perf. getoefen ju fetn, to have been. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Bres. @etenb, being; 
Pret gewefen, been. 



it 
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S&evhenf to become (to be getting). 

PRESENT. 



Indicative, 
^6) iperbc, I become; 
bu totrft, thou becomest; 
er totrb, he becomes; 
tt)ir toerlbeh, we become; 
il^r tt)erbct, you become; 
fie IDerben, they become. 



Stibjunctive. 
Q6) tpcrbc, I may become; 
bu IDcrbcft, thou mayest 

become ; 
er IDcrbe, he may become; 
Wiv tocrben, we may be- 



come; 



tl^r tocrbct, you may be- 



come; 



fie iperbcn, they may be- 
come. 



IMPERFECT. 



^d) tourbc (iparb), I be- 
came; 

bu ipurbeft (iparbft), thou 
becamest; 

er tt)urbe (toarb), he became; 

tt)tr iDurben, we became; 

i^r tourbet, you became; 

fie ipurben, they became; 



^(f) iPilrbc, I might become; 
bu toftrbeft, thou mightest 

become ; 
er iD^rbe, he might become ; 
tt)tr toftrben, we might be- 



come; 



tl^r toiirbet, you might be- 



come; 



fie ipftrben, they might 
become. 



PERFECT. 

Qd) bin getporben, I have Qd) fet geiporben, I may 
become; &c. have become, &c. 

PLUPERFECT. 

^di ipar getoorbeit, I had Q^ tdSixt geworben, I might 
become, &c. have become, &c. 
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FIRST FUTURE. 



Indicative, Subjunctive, 

Qi} iDerbe tocrben, I shall ^6) njcrbe toerbcu, I shall 
become, &c. become, &c. 

SECOND FUTURE. 

^i) mcrbe gelDorbcn fein, ^6) iperbc gelDorbcn fein, 
I shall have become, &c. I shall have become, &c. 

FIRST CONDITIONAL. 

^6) ipiirbc toerbcn, I should become, &c. 

SECOND CONDITIONAL. 

Qi) iDilrbc getDorben fein, I should have become, &c. 

IMPERATIVE. 

SBcrbc (bu), become (thou) 
toerbe er, let him become; 
toerbcn iDir/let us become; 
tocrbet (il^r), become (ye); 
tocrben fie, let them become. 

INFINITIVES. 

Pres. SBerben, to become; 

Perf. gemorbcn fein, to have become; 

Put. tocrben tocrben, to be about to become. 

SUPINES. 

Pres. 3" wcrben, to become; 

Perf. geiporben gu fctn, to have become. 
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PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. SBcrbenb, becoming; 
Pret. gcworben, become. 

When t0tVhCU is used as an auxiliary verb its 
past participle is tt^Ot^^tl^ not getl^Ot^W^ 

With the auxiliary ff0hctt are formed the com- 
pound past tenses (of the active voice) of all transitive 
verbs, most reflective verbs, and those intransitive verbs 
which do not express motion or change of condition. 

With the auxiliary verb frtti are formed the 
compound past tenses of those intransitive verbs 
which express a change of condition, or motion from 
one place to another. 

The following intransitive verbs are also conjugated 
with frtn: begegnen, to meet; bicibcn, to remain; 
folgen, to follow; feiit, to be; njctc^cn, to yield. 

With regard to licgen, fifeen, fte^en and some 
others the practice varies, but they are usually con- 
jugated wilii ffahcn^ 



Conjugation of tlie Regular Verb. 

Active Voice. 

Sieben, to love. 

PRESENT. 

Indicative, Sttbjunctive, 

Q^ ItebC; I love; Q6) Hebe, I may love; 

bu Iteb(e)ft, thou lovest ; bu liebcft, thou mayst love ; 
er Iicb(e)t, he loves; cr Itebc, he may love; 
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Indicative, Subjunctive, 

toix lieben, we love; totr Hcbcti, we may love; 

t^r ltcb(c)t, you love; if)x Hebct, you may love; 

fie tiebcn, they love. fie fieben, they may love. 

IMPERFECT. 

Qdf Itcb(c)te, I loved; ^6) Itcbtc, I might love; 

bu ticb(e)tcft, thou lovedst ; bu Itcbtcft, thou mightest 
ex Iieb(e)te, he loved; love; 

totr Itcb(c)tcn, we loved; er Itcbte, he might love; 

t^r Itcb(c)tet, you loved. toir Itebten, we might love; 

fie Iieb(e)ten, they loved. tl^r liebtet, you might love ; 

fie liebten, they might love. 

PERFECT. 

3»c^ l^abe geliebt, I have Q6) f^abt gettebt, I may have 
loved, &c. loved, &e. 

PLUPERFECT. 

Qi) ^atte geliebt, I had ^c^ f^'dtU geliebt, I might 
loved, &c. have loved, &o. 

FIRST FUTURE. 

Q6) njerbe Ucben, I shall ^6) wcrbe lieben, I shall 
love, &c. love, &c. 

SECOND FUTURE. 

3(^ toerbc gefiebt ^aben, Qi) toerbe geliebt l^aben, 
I shall have loved, &c. I shall have loved, &o. 
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FIK8T CONDITIONAL. 

Qdf ipflrbc Itebcn, I should love, &c. 

SECOND CONDITIONAL. 

3iC^ wftrbc geltcbt ^abcn, 1 should have loved, &c. 

IMPERATIVE. 

8tcbc (bu), love (thou); 
Itebe er, let him love; 
lieben wtr, let us love; 
Keb(e)t t^r, love (ye); 
(teben fie, let them love. 

INFINITIVES. 

Pres. Steben, to love; 

Pert gelicbt l^abcn, to have loved; 

Fut. Kcbcn tocrbcn, to he about to love. 

SUPINES. 

Pres. 3u Itcben, to love. 

Perf. gcUebt gu l^abcn, to have loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. giebcnb, loving; 
Pret. 0eUcb(c)t, loved. 

The e placed between brackets may be omitted 
whenever the last consonant of the root of the verb 
and the consonant of the inflectional ending can be 
pronounced together without it; it is always dropped 
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in verbs ending in ^Ift and etti* In the first person 
singular of the present these verbs drop the e before 
the I or t* Examples: 

©ammeltl^ to collect; pres. ind. i6) fammie, bu 
fammelft, er fammelt. 

Sdtbanetn^ to pity; pres. ind. x6) bcbaurc, bu be= 
baucrft, er bcbauert. 

Sobcn, to praise; pres. ind. x6) lobe, bu lobeft, 
(or lobft), er lobet (or lobt). 

In verbs like leiteti, reben, mietl^en, leugnen &c. 
the C in the inflectional ending can never be omitted, 
as the last consonant of the root of the verb and the 
consonant of the inflectional ending conld not be 
pronounced together without it. Examples: 

®r leitet (not leitt), gerebet (not gerebt), &c. 

Verbs of foreign origin ending in it0U or ictCtt 

do not take the augment g^ in the past participle. 
Examples : 

SRegteren, to reign, past participle rcgiert; ftubiren, 
to study, past participle ftubirt. 

Passive Voice. 

PRESENT. 
Indicative. Subjunctive, 

Qd) iDerbe geliebt, I am Q6) iDerbe geltebt, I may 
loved, &c. be loved, &c. 

IMPERFECT. 

Q6) iDurbc geltcbt, I was Qdj tt)urbe gettebt, I might 
loved, &c. be loved, &c. 
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PERFECT. 
Indicative. Subjunctive. 

^d) bin geliebt tDorben, 3»^ fei gcliebt worbcn, I may 
I have been loved, &c. have been loved, &c. 

PLUPERFECT. 

3c^ mar gcltcbt iporben, I ^6) ipSre gctiebt worben, 
had been loved, &o. I might have been lo- 

ved, &c. 

FIRST FUTURE. 

^d) ipcrbc geliebt iperben, 3»4 werbe geliebt iperben, 
I shall be loved, &c. I shall be loved, &c. 

SECOND FUTURE. 

^6) merbe geliebt toorben f ein, ^ii) toerbe geliebt toorben fein, 
I shall have been loved, &c. I shall have been loved, &c. 

FIRST CONDITIONAL. 

Q6) wiirbe geliebt toerben, I should be loved, &c. 

SECOND CONDITIONAL. 

^^ tt)ftrbe geliebt iporben fein, I should have been 

loved, &o. 

IMPERATIVE. 

SBerbe (bu) geliebt, be (thou) loved; 
merbe er geliebt, let him be loved; 
toerben toir geliebt, let us be loved; 
toerbet (il^r) geliebt, be (ye) loved; 
toerben fie geliebt, let them be loved* 
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INFINITIVES. 

Pres. ©cUebt iperben, to be loved; 

Perf. geliebt worben fein, to have been loved; 

Fut. toerben gctiebt toerbcn, to be about to be loved. 

SUPINES. 

Pres. ©etiebt ju tottbtn, to be loved; 

Perf. gelicbt tDorben ju fein, to have been loved. 

PARTICIPLE, 
©cliebt, loved. 



Auxiliary Verbs of Mood. 

The verbs tinneUf to be able; ^fttfen> to be 
allowed; tudd^tl/ to like; tuAffeil/ to be obliged; 
foU^tl/ to be obliged; t0OUen^ to be willing; and 
l0f^C^f to let, are called auxiliary verbs of mood, 
because they themselves do not express an action, but 
only the possibility or necessity of an action, which 
action is expressed by another verb. Sometimes the 
verb denoting the action must be understood. Examples : 

@r MU e« t^un, he will do it. (Sr toitt ^in 
(gc^cn), he will go there, fficr tann cd tl^un? Who 
can do it? (£r tann ed (tl^un), he can do it. 

All aimliary verbs of mood change the past partir 
dple into the infinitive in the compound past tenses, 
whenever they are used with another verb in the in- 
finitive. The verb which they modify must be in the 
infinitive (without J||)* 
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The verbs l^cigen, to bid; l^etfcn, to help; fel^cn, to 
see; ^5ren, to hear; tcl^rcn, to teach; tcrncn, to learn; 
follow the same rule. 

The infinitive of the auxiliary verb of mood stands 
after the infinitive of the modified verb. Examples: 

@r l^at e^ tl^un tPOtten {not iDoQen tl^un or getDottt), 
he has been willing to do it. 

SBir ^aben e^ juriidgeben miiffM {not miiffcn 
juriidgeben or juriirfgcben gcmugt), we have been obli- 
ged to give it back. 

3cf| ^abc i^n fingcn l^dten {not l^brcn fingcn or 
fingcn ge^rt)^ I have heard him sing. 

JIdllHeil/ can, or to be able. 

Pres. ^^ fann; ^di !5nne; 

bu fannft; bu fonneft; 

er fann; er !5nnc; 

xoxx fbnnen; xoxx fbnncn; 

i^r fbnn(e)t; i^r fonnct; 

fie fonnen. fie fbnnen 

Imperf. ^i^ fonnte. 3d| fbnnte. 

Perf. 3d| l^abe gefonnt 3^ ^abe gefonnt. 

Pluperf. 3c^ ^atte gefonnt. ^4 W^^ gefonnt. 

FirstFut. 34 »^^t>^ fbnnen. 54 ^^^"^^^ fbnnen. 

Sec. Fut. 34 ^^^l^c gefonnt 3d| merbe gefonnt ^aben. 

l^aben. 
First Conditional, ^c^ iDurbe fbnnen. 
Second Conditional. ^4 ^iirbe gefonnt ^aben. 

ftdntl^. expresses : 

1) A physical or moral possibility. Examples: 
©n gifc^ f anil Jd^njtmmen, a fish can swim, ^d^ 
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faun i^n l^eutc fid^erlidi nic^t befuc^en, I certainly 
cannot call on him to-day. 

2) A logical possibility ; it answers to the English 
may. Example : 

@r faun ben 3^9 t)crfe]^It ^abcn, he may have 
missed the train. 

®iltf^n/ to dare, to be allowed. 



Pres. ^(i) barf; 


^i) biirfe; 


bu barfft; 


bu biirfeft; 


cr barf; 


er biirfe; 


mir biirfen; 


H)ir biirfen; 


i^r bftrf(c)t; 


i^r biirfet; 


fie biirfen. 


fie biirfen. 


Imperf. ^d} burfte. 


3cf| biirfte. 


Perf. Q6) f)abt geburft. 


34 ^^^^ geburft. 


Pluperf. 34 ^^tte geburft. 


54 W^^ geburft. 


FirstPut^t^ werbe biirfen. 


Qd) iperbe biirfen. 


Sec. Put. ^d) iperbe geburft 


54 totvbt geburft ^aben. 


^aben. 




First Conditional. 


3c^ toiirbe biirfen. 



Second Conditional. Qd) toiirbe geburft l^aben. 
Siitf^ expresses: 

1) A moral possibility dependent on the law, or 
on the mil of another. Examples: 

^ebemtann batf SQSaffen tragen, aber nic^t jeber batf 
S33ilb fc^iegen, every one is allowed to carry arms, but 
not every one is allowed to shoot game. 3»^ J^atf 
t)or t)ter U^r nic^t au^ge^en, I am not allowed to go 
out before four o'clock. 

2) A logical possibility. Examples: 
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@^ biitfte icfet gu [pat fein, it might be too late 
now. S^ bfttfte frfiipcr fcin p entfdieibcn, toer rc^t 
l^at, it might be difficult to decide who is right. 

VH^CUf may, or to like. 



Pres. 


^6) mag; 


3cf| mbgc; 




bu magft; 


bu mbgcft; 




er ntag; 


cr ntbge; 




tt)ir ntbgcn; 


tt)ir ntbgen; 




i^r ntBg(c)t; 


i^r mbgct; 




fie ntbgcn. 


fie ntbgen. 


Imperf. 


^^ ntocfite. 


3cf| ntbd^te. 


Perf. 


^i) l^abe gcmod^t. 


^6) f)abt gento^t. 


Pluperf. 


3^ ^^tte gemod^t. 


Qd) ptte gentod^t. 


First Fa 


t. 3(| H)crbc mogcn. 


Qi) toerbe ntbgen. 


Sec. Fut 


. 3>cf| ipcrbc gemod^t 
^aben. 


^(i) toerbe gemod^t ^aben. 




First Conditional. 


^6) toiirbe ntbgen. 




Second Conditional. 


Q6) toitrbe gcmod^t ^aben. 



9Kd0^ expresses: 

1) A moral possibility dependent on the will of 
the speaker or on the mil of the subject. Examples : 

Sr Itlll0 e^ bel^alten, he may keep it. gr HMg 
e^ ntd^t tl^un, he does not like to do it. 

In this signification Hldg^ is often used alone 
instead of getll f^^^htn^ Examples: 

®ie Hldoen i^n nid^t, they do not like him. @r 
mug e^ nid^t, he does not like it. 

2) A concession on the part of the speaker. Examples: 

Sr HMd ein brader SKann fcin, he may be an 

6 
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honest man. (£r ItlUg no(^ am 8ebcn fcin, he may 
still be alive. 

Sliiff^/ must; or to be obliged. 



Pres. 3<$ mug; 


3c^ muffc; 


bu mugt; 


bu miiffcft; 


cr mug; 


cr ntuffe; 


toir ntflffen; 


iDtr ntliffen; 


i^r miiffct; 


i^r ntiiffet; 


fie muffcn. 


fie muffcn. 


Imperf. ^6) ntu§te. 


3d^ mugte. 


Perf. Qd) \)ait gemugt. 


54 ^^^^ gemugt. 


Pluperf. ^4 '^^tt^ gentu^t. 


3(^ ^attc gemugt. 


First Fut. 54 tt>erbc mfiffen. 


54 to^^l>c miiffcu. 


Sec. Fut. 3c^ tocrbc gcmugt 


3^4 ^^^i>^ gemugt l^aben. 


l^aben. 




First Conditional. 


Sd^ tofirbc mfiffcn. 


Second Conditional. 


^6^ iDurbc gcmugt l^abcu. 



Sliiffen expresses: 
i^ J.W absolute necessity. Examples: 
2lttc SKcufd^cu Uliiffeil fterben, sJl men must die. 
3»<$ 11111% tocincn, I must weep. 

8) A moral necessity dependent on a law. Example: 
SSlm Itlttft bie SBal^r^eit rebeu, one must speak 
the truth. 

3) A certainty of judgment Examples: 
(£r UlUft fe^r Itanl hm, he must be very ill. 
2Bie er liber bid^ tad^en HIUB/ how he must laugh at you! 

SoKeil/ shall; or to be obliged. 

Prcs. g[c^ foC; ^(^ foCe; 

bu foBft; bu foCeft; 

er fofl; er foflci; 
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Pres. tptr foKcn; tpir foKen; 

i^r foa(e)t; i^r fottct; 

fie follcn. fie foflen. 

Imperf. ^S) fottte. 3^ fottte. 

Perf. 34 ¥b^ fl^foHt. Q(i) f)ait gefottt 

Pluperf. ^d^ \)atU gefoUt. Q^ ff&ttt gefottt. 

First Fut. 54 toc^t>^ fatten. M toerbe fotten* 

Sec. Fut. Qd) toerbe gefottt ^^. toerbe gefollt l^abcn. 

I^aben. 

First Conditional. ^S) toitrbe foflen. 

Second Conditional. 3^ toiltbe gefoflt l^aben. 

^oUtn expresses: 

1) A moral necessity enforced by the will of another. 
Examples : 

©a^ foKft bu bereuen, you shall rue that. 35u 
lottft ju §aufe bletben, you are to stay at home. 

2) A supposition founded on a report. Examples : 

©er ^bnig foil ^eute ^ier anfommen, it is said the 
King will arrive here to-day. (St foil biefen ^tffUv 
gemac^t l^aben^ he is said to have made that mistake. 

SBotteil/ to will, to be willing. 

Pres. Q6) tpifl; ^d^ tPoUe; 

bu toiflft; bu tpoUeft; 

er tpttt; er tpofle; 

iDtr tootteu; tpir tpoKeu; 

i^r tt)oB(e)t; i^t tpoHet; 

fie modeu. fie tooKeu. 

Imperf. Q6) tpoflte. ^ tooHte. 

Perf. 34 ¥i^ geipoflt. ^4 ^^^^ getpottt 

Pluperf. 34 ¥ttt geipoflt. ^(i^ I^Stte getDoCt. 

6* 
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First Fut. ^6) tDcrbe tooHcn. Q6) tt)crbc tootten. 

Sec. Fut. 3c^ tocrbc gciDottt ^d) iperbc gctoottt l^aben. 

^aben. 

First Conditional. ^c^ toftrbc tootten. 

Second Conditional. 3»^ ttjiirbe gclDottt ^abcn. 

S&oUen expresses: 

1) A win or inclination. Examples: 

@r tPill nic^t bleibcn, he will not stay. @r tPOttte 
nid^t ntit un^ gc^cn, he would not (was not willing 
to) go with us. 

2) To assert, to maintain, to pretend. Examples: 

@r toltt mit bcincm ©ruber barftber gefprod^cn l^aben, 
he asserts that he has spoken to your brother about 
it. @r tPitt bort getoefen fein^ he maintains that he 
was there. 

3) I am going to, or I am about to. Example : 

3d& tOoUte cbcn au^gcl^en, aW cr anfam, I was just 
going out when he arrived. 

finffeil/ to let. 

Pres. Qif laffc; Q6) taffc; 

bu Wffcft; bu laffcft; 

cr ia§t; cr laffe; 

toix laffen; tptr taffen; 

i^r laffet (Ia§t); xf)x laffct; 

pe laffen. fie laffen. 

Imperf. ^ lie§. Qi) iit^t. 

Perf. ^ ffait gelaffcn. ^^ ffait gelaffen. 

Pluperf. Q6) ffattt gelaffcn* ^ ffittt gelaffen. 
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FirstFut.^^ wcrbe laffcn. ^i) werbe laffcn. 

Sec. Fut. 3cf| iperbe gclaffcn Qd) iperbc gclaffcn l^abcn. 

^aben. 

First Conditional. 34 toiirbe laffcn. 

Second Conditional. ^(S) tonxbt gclaffcn ^abcn. 

IMPERATIVE. 
Singular, Plural, 

laffen toir; 
8a6 (bu); laffct (i^r); 
laffc cr; laffcn fie. 

finffen signifies: 

1) To let, to permit, to suffer. Example: 

@r Iftftt feinctt ®o^n in'^ Soncert gcl^cn, he lets 
his son go to the concert. 

2) To cause, to order. Example: 

@r Ileft ba^ t)ierte Stcgiment Doniidcn, he ordered 
the fourth regiment to advance. 

fiilff^ has the verb which it modifies always in 
the infinitive of the active. Example: 

@r lieg ba^ ^adtt StttJllffll^ilfeil/ he ordered the 
parcel to be returned. 



Irregular Verbs. 

The following rules do not apply to auxiliary 
verbs of tense or mood, nor to the verb Mf^eUf 
to know, which makes in the present indicative x6) 
it)et§, bu njcigt, cr tocip. 
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The Present Tense of Irregular Verbs. 

The present indicative and the present subjunctive 
of all irregular verbs are formed regularly from the 
present infinitive by cutting oflf the !!♦ Example: 

@ti€n^ pres. ind. and pres. subj. id| gebe« 

The present indicative and the present subjunctive 
of all verbs are conjugated regularly, with the follow- 
ing exceptions: 

Irregular verbs with the radical vowel t change it 
in the second and third person singular present indi- 
cative into i (some into it)* Example: ^d^ ^pxtd^t, 
bu fprld^ft, cr fprld^t. The following verbs do not 
change their radical vowel in the present indicative: 

©ctpcgcn, to induce; mnncn, to name; 

btcnncn, to bum; pflegcn, to foster; 

bcnicn, to think; renncn, to run; 

gcncfcn^ to recover; fd^crcn, to shear; 

|cbcn, to lift; fcnbcn, to send; 

Icnnen, to know; tocnbcn, to turn. 
me(fen; to mUk; 

Irregular verbs with the radical vowels H/ O/ Hit 
modify these in the second and third person singular 
present indicative into A^ i, j|||^ Examples: 

3($ faCc, bu faaft, er fSat. ^df ftogc, bu ft5§cft, 
cr ftbgt 3d^ laufc, bu Ittufft, cr Ifiuft. 

The following verbs do not modify the radical 
vowel in the present indicative: 
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Srfc^atten, to sound; fdinaubcn, to snort; 

ijantUf to hew; fd^rauben, to screw; 

labcn, to load; faljen, to salt; 

ma^Ien, to grind; faugen, to suck, 
fc^affcn, to create; 

With regard to the verb tOWWCU the practice 
varies. Present indicative: i^ fomme, bu fomntft, cr 
fommt, or id) fomme, bu f5mmft, er fbmmt. 

In the verbs berften, to burst; bratcn, to roast; 
fcditen, to fight; flec^tcn, to twist; gelten, to be worth; 
fatten, to hold ; ratten, to advise ; trcten, . to tread ; 
fd^cltcn, to scold, the Ct in the third person singular 
present indicative is contracted with the final t in the 
root. These verbs make therefore in that person birft, 
brat, fid^t, flic^t, gilt, ijUt, rat^, tritt, fd^ilt. 

The endings eft and et frequently throw out 
the t in the indicative mood, but, as in regular 
verbs, the C of the ending eft, cannot be omitted if 
the final consonant of the root is f^ i^ {(^ fd^ or g; 
nor can the C of the ending tt be omitted, if the 
final consonant of the root is b or t« 

Many irregular verbs with a long I (it) as rar 
dical vowel changed this formerly into eu in the 
second and third person singular present indicative, 
and the second pa*son singular of the imperative. 
Example: 

gitegcn, to fly; flcugft, imperative fleug. 

Now, this change of vowel is only used sometimes 
in poetry. Example: 

!Dic 3lotf) gcbeuf ^ (©d^iflcr), necessity commands it. 
The present subjunctive is always regular. 



1 
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The Imperfect Tense of Irregular Verbs. 



The imperfect subjunctive of irregular verbs is 
formed from the imperfect indicative by modifying 
the radical vowels H^ 0/ It; and if the indicative 
ends in a consonant, an t has to be added. Examples : 

Srtngcn, to bring; imp. ind. brac^tc; imp. subj. 
brSc^te; gcben, to give; imp. ind. gab; imp. subj. gabc; 
bratcn, to roast; imp. ind. brict; imp. subj. brietc. 

The following verbs are exceptions to this rule: 



Infinitive, 


Imperfect Indicative. 


Imperfect Suh 
junctive. 


brcnncU; to burn; 


brannte, 


brenntc. 


fcnncn, to know; 


fanntc, 


fennte. 


ncnncn, to name; 


nanntc, 


nennte. 


rcnnen, to run; 


rannte, 


rennte. 


fenbcn, to send; 
tocnbcn, to turn; 


fanbte, 
luanbtc, 


fenbete. 
menbete. 



The last of these verbs (ipenben) may also be 
conjugated quite regularly; imperfect indicative: tt)en= 
bete, &c. 

The following verbs also deviate from the rule 
given above; they form their imperfect subjunctive 
from an obsolete imperfect indicative: 

Infinitive, Imperfect Imperfect Subjunctive. 

Indicative, 

befel^Ien, to command; befall, befb^Ie. 

beginnen, to begin; begann, bcgbnne. 

tmp^ti)Un, to recommend ; empfal^I, empf 5^Ie. 

gelten, to be worth; gait, galte or gblte. 

getpinnen, to gain; getoann, geipfinnc or geipftmie. 
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Infinitive. Imperfect Imperfect Subjunctive, 

Indicative, 

^cben, to lift; fjob, l^bbc or pbe. 

^elfen, to help; ^a(f, pife. 

fc^cltcn, to scold; fc^alt, fd^SItc or fd^ftltc. 

jd^lDimmcn, to swim ; f4^^»^^/ fc^iDammeorfditobmme. 

jptnnen, to spin; fpann, fpSnnc or fponne, 

ftel^Ien, to steal; fta^I, P^fc or ftbl^Ic. 

ftcrben, to die; ftarb, ftftrbc, 

t)crberben, to spoil (neut); uxbaxi, t)crbiirbc. 

iDcrben, to sue; toaxb, luiirbc. 

The verbs: faltcn, to fold; falgcn, to salt; fpaltcn, 
to split; fd^rotcn, to cut, to grind, make in the past 
participle gefaltcn, gcfaljeU; gefpalten, gefc^roten; this is 
their only irregularity. The regular past participle 
of these verbs occurs also, but cannot be used adjec- 
tively. Examples : 

@r ^at bag §Icifc^ flefaljt (or gefalgen), he has 
salted the meat; but ©efaljencg (not gefaljtcS) ^h\\d), 
salted meat. 

The following verbs are irregular as intransitives, 
but regular as transitives: 

et^^tCitcn (fd^rcdcn), to frighten, to be frightened; 
^^meliettf to melt, to be melting; 
fd^tP^tt^ll/ to swell, to raise, to rise; 
HUCUcUf to soak, to gush, to spring. 

The transitives Ibfd^en, to extinguish, and bleid^en, 
to bleach, are regular, but the intransitives erI5fc^cn, 
to become extinguished, and erblctd^cn, to grow pale, 
are irregular. 
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The following verbs are irregular in one signi- 
fication and regular in another: 

^MUtU is irregular in the sense of to strike, but 
when used in the sense of to hew (wood, or a 
figure out of stone, etc.) the imperfect is regular. 

^iif^ffCU is irregular only in the sense of to create, 
but regular in the sense of to tvork. 

^^MfCU is irregular in the sense of to sharpen, 
in all other significations it is regular. 

S&tidlCU is irregular in the sense of to give way, 
but regular in the sense of to soak. 

fStii^C^CU is irregular in the sense of to induce, 
but regular in the sense of to move. 

f^flt^CU is regular in the sense of to nurse or to be 
accustomed, in other significations it is irregular. 

99Si^0^/ in the sense of to rock, to move the cradle, 
is regular. 

SB&0M/ to distinguish it from \0\t^Cti^ is now gene- 
rally conjugated regularly, but ttt0h^Ctip to 
consider, is always irregular. 



Imperative Mood. 

The second person singular of the imperative 
mood is formed from the second person singular 
present indicative by cutting off ft (not eft) which 
leaves the imperative ending in t^ Examples: 
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Infinitive. Present Indicative, Imperative. 

bcginncn, to begin, td^ bcginne, bu bc9tnn(c)ft, beginnc. 
bitten, to beg, i(| btttC; bu bitteft, bitte. 

The third person singular and the whole of the 
plural of the imperative are regular (i. e. like that 
of licbcn). 

Verbs which in the second and third person sin- 
gular present indicative change t into I (l^), and \t 
into tUp drop the final t in the imperative. Examples : 

Infinitive. Present Indicative. Imperative. 

lefcn, to read; i^ lefe, bu lief eft, Iie«. 

nel^men, to take; tc^ nel^me, bu nimmft, nimm. 

Titegen, to ny, | .^ ^.^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ p^^^ 

We have already stated that forms like fleugft;- 
fleug, etc. are obsolete, but they occur sometimes in 
poetry. 

Verbs that modify the radical vowel in the second 
and third person singular present indicative do not 
modify it in the imperative. Example: 

Infimtive. Present Indicative, Imperative, 

fatten, to fall. tc^ fatte, bu fftttft, fnUe. 

The verb tptffen makes tptffe in the second person 
singular of the imperative. 

An Alphabetical List of the Irregular Verbs. 

INFINITIVE. PRESENT. IMPERF. PART. 

2 & 3 pers. Ind. 

Sdadtn, to bake; bScfft, bSdt, buf, gebaden. 

Sef e^Ien, to command ; befiel^Ift, befiel^It, bef al^I, bef ol^ten. 
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INFINITIVE. PRESENT. 

2 & 3 pers, 

SefleiBen (fic^), to apply one's self; 
^Beginneti; to begin; 
^Bcigen, to bite; 

Scrgen, to conceal; birgft, birgt, 
Serften, to burst; birfteft, birftct, 
Sefinnen (fid^), to re-| 
collect one's self; j 
Scfifecn, to possess; 
SSetriigen, to deceive; 
Scipcgcn, to induce; 
Siegen, to bend; 
Sditttn, to bid; 
4Binbcn, to bind; 
bitten, to beg, to pray, to ask; 
«Iafen, to blow; blfifcft, blaft, 
SSIeibcn, to remain; 
SSIeidjen, to fade; 
^Bratcn, to roast; 
4Bred^en, to break; 
Srenncn, to bum; 
4Brtngen, to bring; 
Dcnfen, to think; 
Dingcn, to bargain, hire; 
©rcfc^en, to thrash; brifd^cft, brifd^t, 
3)ringen, to urge; 

(gmpf angen, to receive ; { ^g J' ) emppng, 



IMPERF. PART. 
Ind, 

bcflig; bcfliffcn. 
bcgann, bcgonnen. 
bii gcbiffcn. 

barg, geborgcn. 
barft, borft, geborftcn. 



bratft, brfit, 
bric^ft, bric^t, 



bcfann, 

bcfag, 

bctrog, 

betpog, 

bog, 

bot, 

banb, 

bat, 

blie«, 

blicb, 

blidi, 

briet, 

brad^, 

branntc, 

brad^tc, 

bac^te, 

bung, 

brof^, 

brang, 



bcfonncu. 

bcfeffen. 

bctrogen. 

bemogen. 

gebogen. 

geboten. 

gebunbcn, 

gcbeten. 

gcblafcn. 

gcbtieben. 

gcblic^en. 

gcbraten. 

gcbrod^en. 

gcbrannt. 

gebrad^t. 

gebad^t. 

gebungen. 

gebrofd^en. 

gebrungen 

em})fangcn 



j cmppe^Ift,! 



(£m})fe^Icn, to re- 
commend; \ cmpfic^It, I 
€mpfinben, to perceive; 
©ntrinnen, to escape; 
@rblctd^cn, to grow pale; 



empfo^I, empfo^Ien. 

cmpfanb, cmpfunbcn 

cntrann, entronncn. 

erbttc^, crblic^en. 
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INFINITIVE. PRESENT. 

2 & 3 pers. 

Srgretfen, to seize; 

©rfiircn, to choose; 

(Srlbfd^cn, to become extinct; 

SrfdftaBen, to sound; 

©rfc^reden, to be | erfd^ridft, 1 

frightened; | crfd^ridt, i 

@rtt)5gen, to consider; 
gffen, to eat; iff eft, i§t, 

galiren, to drive, to j .». . ,.. 

go in a vehicle; / »^9^'^' '^^"' 
{fatten, to faU; fSttft, fSHt, 

gangcn, to catch; ffingft; fangt, 
gcd^ten, to fight; 
ginbcn, to find; 
glecfitcn, to twist; 
gliegen, to fly; 
glic|cn, to flee; 
glte§en, to flow; 

gr eff en, to devour, eat ; f riff eft, f ri§ t, 
i^eren, to freeze; 
®5l§ren, to ferment; 
®eb5ren, to bring forth ; 
®e6en, to give; gicbft, giebt, 
©ebieten^to command; 
©ebeil^en, to prosper ; 
®e^cn, to go; 
©elingen, to succeed 1 

{impers.) ; f 

® eiten, to be worth ; gtlft, gilt, 
©enefen, to recover; 
(Sentegen, to enjoy; 



IMPERF. PART. 
Ind, 



ergriff, 
erfov. 



fiic^tft, mt, 



eriDog, 

ful(r, 

fing, 

foc^t, 

fanb, 

floc^t, 

flog, 

frag, 
fror, 

gebar, 
gab, 
gebot, 
gebte^, 

ging, 

gelang, 

gait, 

genag, 

genog. 



ergriffen. 
erforen. 



erlofd^, erlofd&en. 
erfdiott, erfdjotten. 

erfd^raf, erfd^rocfen. 



erwogen. 
gcgeffen. 

gefa^ren. 

gefatten. 

gefangen. 

gefoc^ten* 

gefunben. 

gefloc^ten. 

geflogen. 

gefIo|en. 

gefloffen. 

gefreffen. 

gefroren, 

gegol^ren. 

geboren. 

gegeben* 

geboten. 

gebie^en. 

gegangen. 

gelungen. 

gegolten. 

genefen, 

genoffen. 
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INFINITIVE. 



PRESENT. 
2 & 3 pers. 



IMPERF. PART. 
Ind, 



<Scf^c^cn, to happen 

(impers.)^ 
^Jemtnncn, to gain; 
©tcgcn, to pour; 
©letc^cn, to be alike ; 
©Icttcn, to slide; 
©limmctt, to shine faintly; 
(Sraben, to dig; grSbft, grftbt, 
©rcifcn, to seize; 
fatten, to hold; ^atft, ^It, 

^angcn,tohang(in<.);I^Sngft, ^fingt, 

laucn, to strike; 

)ebm, to lift; 

>ct§ctt, to be called; 
^clfcn, to help; ^tlfft, ^tlft, 
^iiren, to choose, to elect; 
Scifcn, to scold; 
Scnncn, to know; 
SItmmen, to climb; 
Slingen, to sound; 
Sneifcn, to pinch; 
^ommcn, to come; 
Srcifc^cn, to cry; 
Sricc^cn, to creep; 
8abcn, to load; 

Igaufen, to run; ISufft, ISuft, 
Sciben, to suffer; 
Sctl^cn, to lend; 

Scfcn, to read; Hefcft, ticfet, 

Sicgcn, to lie, to be situated ; 
88fd^cn, to extinguish ; lifc^cft, lifc^t, 
Sftgcn, to lie, to utterl 
a Msehood; / 



} gcfc^tc^t, gefc^al^, gcfc^c^cn. 



getpann, 

goS, 

glic^, 
glitt, 

glomm^ 

grub, 

mt, 

^ieb, 
fiob, 

for, 

Kff, 
fanntc, 

Homm, 

Itang, 

hiiff, 
!am, 

Ittb, 
Kef, 
litt, 
lxt\), 

log. 



getponnen. 
gcgoffcn. 
gegUc^en. 
geglttten. 
geglommen. 
gcgrabcn. 
gcgriffctt. 
gel^alten. 
ge^angen. 
gel^auen. 
gel^oben. 
gel^eigen. 
ge^olfen. 
gcloren. 
gcfiffcn. 
gcfannt. 
geHommen 
gellungen. 
gcfttiffcn. 
gelommen. 
gcfrifc^cn. 
gefroc^en. 
gelaben. 
getaufen. 
gclitten. 
gcHc^cn. 
gctcfcn. 
gelegen. 
getofc^cn. 

gelogen. 
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INFINITIVE. PRESENT. 

2 & 3 pers. 

MaifUn, to grind; 

aReibcn, to avoid; 

3JieIfen, to milk; 

3Jicff en, to measure ; miff eft, mift, 

5Re]^men, to take ; ntmmft, ntmmt, 

5Jlcnnen, to name; 

^feifcn, to whistle; 

^flcgcn, to foster; 

^rcifen, to extol; 

Q«eto, to spring J ^^.^^^ ^„.„^^ 

dtatijtn, to advise; rStl^ft, x&tij, 
SReiben, to rub; 
Steigen, to tear; 
Stetten, to ride; 
JRcnnen, to run; 
Siicc^cn; to smell; 
Sitngcn, to wrestle; 
Siinnen, to coagulate; 
8fiufcn, to call; 

©aufen, to drink \ .»^. .,,.. 
like brutes; / f^^^t, fauft, 

©augctt, to suck; 
©c^affcn, to create; 
®4etbcn, to separate; 
©c^ctnen, to appear, | 
to shine; 1 

©c^cttcn, to scold; fd^iltft, fd^ilt, 
@4ercn, to shear; 
©d^icbcn, to shove, to push; 
<Si)k^en, to shoot; 
®(^xnhm, to flay; 



IMPERF. PART. 


Ind. 




maf)lU, 


gema^Ien. 


mtcb. 


gemicben. 


ntolf, 


gemollen. 


ma§, 


gcmeffcn. 


na^m, 


genommcn. 


nannte. 


gcnannt. 


<5fiff, 


gcpfiffen. 


<5fl09, 


gcpflogen. 


pxk^, 


gepricfcn* 


quod, 


gequoQen. 


xittf), 


gcrat^cn. 


rieb, 


gericbcn. 


rig, 


gcriffcn. 


ritt, 


gerittcn. 


ranntc. 


gcrannt. 


roc^, 


geroc^cn. 


rang, 


gerungcn. 


rang, 


gcrungcn. 


rief, 


gcrufen. 


foff, 


gefoffen. 


09, 


gefogcn. 


(^Uf, 


gefd^affctt. 


d^teb. 


gcfc^iebcn. 


fc^ien. 


gcfd^tenen. 


mit, 


gefd^olten. 


fc^or, 


ge c^oren. 


fc^ob, 


gefc^bben. 


fc^og, 


gcfd^offen. 


fd^unb, 


gefc^unben* 
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INFINITIVE. 



PRESENT. 
2 & 3 pers. 






©d^Iafen, to sleep; 
@4lagcn, to beat; 
<Bd)kid)m, to sneak; 
©d)Ieifcn, to grind; 
®c^Ite§cn, to shut, I 
to lock; ) 

©d^Itngen, to twine; 
©^mctgctt, to fling; 
©d^mcljcn, to melt; fd^miljcft, fc^miljet, 
©c^neiben, to cut; 
®4^aubcn, to screw; 
®d)Vtxbtn, to write; 
©c^reien, to cry; 
©c^rcttcn, to stride; 
©d^mSren, to fester; 
©4tt)etgcn, to be sUent; 
©^wellcn, to swell; \d)toxU% [d^ttJtflt, 
©d^lDimmen, to swim ; 
©^ttJtnbcn, to vanish; 
©4tt)tngcn, to swing; 

©d^ttJbren, to swear; { 

©c^cn, to see; ficl^ft, ficl^t, 

©cnben, to send; 

©ieben, to boil; 

©ingen, to sing; 

©inlen, to sink; 

©tnncn, to meditate; 

©t^en, to sit; 

<Spmn, to spit; 

©ptnncn, to spin; 

©prcc^cti, to speak; fpric^ft, frrid^t, 



IMPERF. 
Ind. 

fd^Iug, 
[c^Itc^, 

frflftff. 



PART. 

gefc^Iafcn. 
gcfc^Iagen. 
gcfc^Iic^cn. 
gefc^Iiffcn. 



gcfc^Ioffen. 

fd)Iang, gcf(^Iungcn» 

c^mig, gef^miffen. 

d)molj, gcfc^molgen. 

6)n\tt, gcf^nittcn. 

fc^rob; gefc^robcn. 

fc^ricb, gcfc^rieben. 

4ric, gefc^rien. 

c^ritt, gcfc^rtttcn. 

(|wor, gefc^morctt. 

4^tcg, gefc^miegcn. 

\(f)tt)oU, gef(^moUen. 

fc^toamm, gefd^toommen. 

f(|u)anb, gefd^tounben. 

fc^lDang^ gefc^toungen. 



fc^mur, 

fanbtC; 
fott, 
fang, 
fan!, 
ann, 

pie, 
pann, 

pra^f 



orcn. 



gcfcl^cn. 

gcfanbt. 

gcfottctt. 

gefungen. 

gefunlen. 

gcfonncn. 

gefcffcn. 

gefpien. 

gcfponnen. 

gefpro^en. 
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INFINITIVE. PRESENT. 

2 & 3 pers. 

®prie§en, to sprout ; 

©pringen, to spring; 

©tec^en, to sting; fttc^ft, fttc^t, 

©te^en, to stand; 

©te^Icn, to steal; fttc^Ift, ftic^It, 

©tetgen, to mount; 

©terbcn, to die; ftirbft, fttrbt, 

©ticbcn, to fly like dust; 

©ttnfcn, to stink; 

©togen, to push; 

©trcic^en, to stroke; 

©treiten, to contend; 

I^un, to do; tl^uft, t^ut, 

XragcH; to carry; trSgft, trfigt, 

2^reffen, to hit; 

2^retben, to drive; 

Xreten, to tread, 

to step; 
2^ricfen, to drip; 
ZtinUn, to ddnk; 
Jrtigcn, to deceive; 
SScrbictcn, to forbid; 
SSerblcic^en, to fade; 
SSerbcrben, to be j 

spoiled {neut)] i 
9Scrbric§cn, to vex (imp.) ; 
SSergeffcn, to forget; Dcrgiffcft, Dcrgtgt, 
SScrgleic^cn, to compare; 
SSerlteren, to lose; 
3Bad^fen, to grow; toSt^feft, tofi(^ft, 
aBaf(^cn, to wash; tottfd^cft, toSfd^t, 
aSJagctt, to weigh (act.) ; 



IMPERF. PART. 
Ind. 



triffft, trifft, 
I trtttft, tritt, 



tjcrbtrbft, 
Dcrbtrbt, 



fprang, 

ftanb, 

tteg, 
tarb, 
tob, 
ftanf, 

ftrid^, 
ftritt, 

trug, 
traf, 
tricb. 



gcfproffcn. 

gefprungen 

gcftoc^cn. 

geftanbcn. 

gefto^Ien. 

geftiegen. 

gcftorbcn. 

gcftobcn. 

geftunlen. 

geftogen. 

geftrtd^cn. 

geftrittcn. 

get^an. 

getrogen. 

gctroffcn. 

gctricbcn. 



txat, gctreten. 

troff, gctroffcn. 

txant, getrunfcn. 

trog, getrogen. 

ocrbot, tjerbotcn. 

tjerbttd^, ocrbltd^cn. 

tjerbarb, tjcrborben. 

t)crbro§, tjcrbroffen. 

tjcrgag, ocrgeffcn. 

oergttd^, tjcrgtid^. 

ocrlor, tjcrlorcn. 

tt)ud^^, geioad^fen. 

toufd^, gen)af(^en. 

tpog, gemogen. 

7 
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INFINITIVE. PRESENT. 


IMPERF. PART. 


2 & 3 pers. 


Ind. 




SBetc^en, to yield; 


toic^, 


gctt)id^en. 


SBeifen, to show; 


tok^, 


gciDtcfcn. 


SBenbcn, to turn {neut. and r^.) ; 


toanite, 


gemanbt. 


iBcrben, to sue; totrbft, ttJtrbt, 


Moaxb, 


gettjorben. 


fficrfcn, to throw; toirfft, toirft, 


toarf, 


gciDorfen. 


SBtegcn, to weigh (neut)] 


»og, 


gelDogen. 


SEBinbcn, to wiud; 


toanb. 


gemunben. 


ffitffcn, to know ; wetp, iDCtfet, mx% tt)u§tc, 


geiDugt. 


3etl^cn, to accuse; 


Jie^. 


gexic^en. 


S^titn, to draw; 


m. 


gejogcn. 


3tx)ingctt, to compel; 


itDang, 


gcjttjungen. 



Reflective Verbs. 

Nearly all true reflective verbs have the reflec- 
tive pronoun in the accusative case. There are however 
some which have the reflective pronoun in the dative ; 
most of these govern an accusative^ besides the dative 
of the reflective pronoun, and partake therefore as 
much of the nature of active verbs as of the form of 
reflective verbs. Of this latter kind are: 

@tc^ einbtlben, id^ bilbc e^ Wlt ein, I imagine it. 
@t(^ anmagcn, tc^ mage e^ Wlt an, I arrogate it to 
myself, ©id^ getrauen, id^ gctraue e^ Wlt nid^t, I do 
not dare (to do it). 

The foUowing verbs have also the reflective pronoun 
in the dative: fid^ fd^mctd^cln, to flatter one's self: 
fid^ IPtberffired^en, to contradict one's self. 
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Conjugation of the Reflective Verbs. 

®i(^ fd^&men, to be ashamed. 



PRESENT. 



Indicative, 

^^ fd^fimc mid^/ 
bu fc^ttmft bic^, 
er [c^amt fic^, 
totr fd^ftmen un^, 
t^r fd^Smt eud^, 
fie fc^amcn fi4 



5 & 

CD H 



34l fc^ame mtd^, 
bu fdiameft bic^, 
er fc^Sme ftd^, 
iDtr fc^Smen un9, 
i^r f4&met eu(i^, 
fie fd^iimen fiii^. 






go CD 



3(i^ fc^amtc mic^. 



IMPERFECT. 

Q6) fd^ftmete mtd^. 



PERFECT. 

3d^ l^abe mtd^ gefd^ttrnt. 3d^ l^abc mt(^ gefd^Smt. 

PLUPERFECT. 

3d^ ^attc mt(^ gcfd^amt. 3d^ ^Sttc mid^ gcfd^Smt. 

FIRST FUTURE. 

3d^ tocrbe mtc^ fd^Smcn. 3d^ toerbe mid) fdbfimen. 

SECOND FUTURE. 

3d^ totxbt mi6) gef d^Smt l^aben. ^d^ toerbe mtc^ gefc^iimt l^aben. 

FIRST CONDITIONAL. 

3c^ toilrbe mid^ fc^ftmen. 

7* 
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SECOND CONDITIONAL. 

3c^ iDftrbc mid^ gcfd^amt ^aben. 

IMPERATIVK 

©d^Smc (bu) bic^, 
fd^Sme cr fi^, 
fd^Smcn toxx nM, 
fd^Smet (tl^r) cuc^, 
fc^fimcn fie fic^. 

INFINITIVES. 

Pres. ®ic^ fd^ttmen, 
Perf. fid^ gefMmt l^aben, 
Fnt. fid^ fd^Smcn mcrben. 

PARTICDPLE. 

®t(^ fd^amcnb. 

Many intransitive verbs can be used as reflective 
verbs in phrases like these: 

Sr ge^t fid^ mfibc, he makes himself tired by 
walking. (£r fc^Iftft fid& Iranf, he makes himself iU 
by sleeping (too much). (£r ftel^t fid| gut, he is well 
off. (£r jpklt fi(^ arm, he is making himself poor 
by gambling, gr arbcttct fi(^ tobt, he is working 
himself to death. 

Many verbs have a different signification^ when 
used as reflectives; as: 

Sluffftl^rcn, to erect; fid^ auffiil^ren, to conduct one's 
self; finbcn, to find; fic^ finbcn (in zttoa^), to accom- 
modate one's self to a thing; fteUeti; to place; fic^ 
fteHen, to pretend; Dcrgcl^cn, to pass away; fid^ bet- 
ge^en, to commit an offence; oerlaffen, to leave; fid^ 
Dcrlafl^cn, to rely upon, and many others. 
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Impersonal Verbs. 



Impersonal verbs properly so called are verbs 
denoting an action which is conceived without a 
subject from whom the action proceeds. Examples: 

(£^ regnct, it rains; e^ fc^nctet; it snows; c^ btt^t, 
it lightens; e6 bonnert; it thunders; c^ l^agelt, it hails. 

Actions which require a personal subject, may 
yet be spoken of without mentioning that subject. 
This is done in German: 

a) By using the passive voice of verbs imper- 
sonally. Examples : 

@d tt)ixb getanjt, there is dancing going on. d^ 
IDtrb gcfungen, there is singing going on. 

b) By using reflective verbs impersonally. Examples: 

SSon curer ^a^xt Uf)xt \i6)'^ nx6)t immcr njtcbcr 

(©dottier), from a journey like yours one does not 

always return. ©^ trtnft fid& gut au^ btcfcm 53ecl^cr, 
it is pleasant drinking out of this cup. 

Sometimes the subject from whom the action 
proceeds is expressed though the verb is impersonal, 
but then that subject takes the form of the object. 
Examples : 

S« frtcrt mid^, I am cold ; c^ burftct mtd&, I am thirsty. 

@^ gtbt, there is, there are, is an impersonal verb 
and can have no plural. 

Impersonal verbs are almost all conjugated with 
l^abcn; gcfd^el^cn, to happen, and gctingen, to succeed, 
are conjugated with fctn. 
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Compound Verbs. 



There are three kinds of verbal prefixes: 1) Se- 
parable prefixes; 2) Inseparable prefixes; 3) Prefixes 
that are sometimes separable and sometimes inse- 
parable. 

I. 

Separable Prefixes. 

3lb, off; fort, away; ob, over; 

on, on; l^ctm, home; t)or, before; 

auf, np; l^cr, hither; tocg, away; 

au^, out; l^tn, thither; ju, to; 

bet, by; itA, loose; jurfid, back; 

ba, bar, there; mxt, with; gufammeU; together. 

rin, in; md), after; 

em|)or, up; nteber, down; 

These prefixes are separated from the verb and 
placed at the end of the clause when the verb is 
in a simple tense (L e. in the present or imperfect 
tense or in the imperative mood of the active voice). 
The separation does however not take place in rela- 
tive or dependent clauses^ when the verb is removed 
to the end of the clause. Examples: 

^lu^gel^eH; to go out. (Sr gintf l^eute au^^ Q^ 
tpeig, bag er l^eute aUiSgitlg (dependent clause). 

3)etfte^en, to assist. (Sr ftunb t^m Ibei^ ^er 
SRann, toel^er t^m Ibeiftonb/ ift metn ©ruber (relative 
clause). 

The augment g^ in the past participle, and the 
preposition )|| in tiie supine are placed between the 
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separable prefix and the verb, and form one word 
with them. Examples: 

5lu^gcl^cn, past part. auSgcgangen; supine, audju= 
gel^en. ©etfle^cn, past. part, betgeftanben; supine bciju- 

n. 

Inseparable Prefixes. 

©c, tmp, ertt, cr, ge, l^intcr, mi§, t)cr, t)oB, njtber, jier* 
Verbs compounded with these prefixes are con- 
jugated like simple verbs, but they do not take the 
augment g^ in the past participle. Examples: 

®tf)m, past part, gcgangcn; begc^cn, past part, 
bcgongen; tegcn, past part, gclcgt; bcrtcgcn, past part, 
tjcrlegt. 

ni. 

Prefixes which are sometimes Separable and 
sometimes Inseparable. 

2)ur(^, through; ilbcr, over; um, round; untcr, 
under. SOSieber, again, is inseparable only in iDieber- 
l^olcn, to repeat. 

These prefixes have the accent, when they are 
separable; when they are inseparable, the verb has 
the accent. 

If one of the above prefixes is used both ways 
with the same verb, the latter has two distinct signi- 
fications. 

The following verbs are both separable and in- 
separable : 
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Separable, 

'Durc^bringcn, to press 

through; 
burd^ge^en, to run away; 
bur^Iaufen, to run through, 

wear oflF; 
burc^rcifen, to travel 

through; 
biirc^f^neiben, to cut 

through; 
burc^ftreic^en, to blot out; 
biird^jtc^cn, to pull through; 

tiberge^cH; to go over; 

tiberlegen, to lay over; 

liberfel^en, to look over; 

dbcrfefecn, to cross (a 

river &c.); 
iiberfte^en, to project; 
umgc^en, to associate; 

limfleiben, to change dress; 

limpflanjcn, to transplant; 

umfpannen , to change 
(horses, &c.); 

unterbriiden, to press un- 
der; 

untcr^altcn, to hold under; 

Anterlicgen, to lie under; 

utttcrfd^icbcn, to shove un- 
der; 



and many others. 



Inseparable. 

Durd^bringen, to penetrate ; 

burd^g^^en, to go through ; 

burc^Iaufen, to peruse ha- 
stily; 

burc^r^ifen, to travel over 
a country; 

burc^fd^n6ibcn, to intersect; 

burc^ftr6tc^cn, to roam over; 
bur^jie^en, to roam 

through; 
ubcrg6^en, to pass over 

in silence; 
itbert^gen, to consider; 

iibcrf^l^en, to overlook, 

iibcrf6^ett, to translate; 

ubcrft^^cn, to overcome; 
umg^^ctt, to evade, to 

clothe, 
umfl^ibcn, to envelop; 
um^jp&njcn, to plant round ; 
umjpinncn, to span round; 

untcrbrtiden, to oppress; 

unter^altcn, to entertain; 
unterliegcn, to succumb; 
unterfc^lcbcn, to substitute 
falsely ; 
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Compound Prefixes. 



If a compound prefix is composed of two sepa- 
rable prefixes, the whole is treated as a separable 
prefix. Examples : 

^IttHUdge^en, to go out; past part, j^iimudge^ 
gangen; l^ett^Otftcl^en, to project; past part. f^et^Ots 
fleftanben; pres. ind. xi) ge|e |tnau6, e« ftc^t ^ert)or. 

If the first component of a compound prefix is 
separable and the second inseparable, the former only 
is separated from the verb; and since the inseparable 
prefix remains, the verb cannot take the augment 
g^ in the past participle. Examples: 

2lnt)ertrauen, to entrust, past part, amtttvant, 
pres. ind. id) tjertraue an; ou«t)erfaufen, to sell oflF, 
past part. au6t)erfauft, pres. ind. tc^ derfaufe an^. 

There are many verbs which seemingly have a 
compound verbal prefix, the first component inseparable 
and the second separable; in reality such verbs are 
formed from compound substantives with a simple 
inseparable prefix. Examples: 

SSerabreben, formed from the substantive 9lbrcbe 
with the verbal prefix Der; pres. ind. id) t)erabrcbc; 
past part, derabrcbet. Thus also: bcantragen, from 
5lntrag; bedorworten, from SSoriDort, &c. 

AU verbs of the last mentioned class are regular 
because all d&rivative verbs are regular. Example: 

SSeranlaffen, to cause, imp. ind. t^^ntllil^te/ past 

part, t^etanla^t^ 

All separable verbal prefiaies have the principal 
accent; inseparable verbal prefixes are without accent. 
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The prefix Wi% is an exception to this role^ as it 
has the principal accent in a few verbs, which take 
also the augment g^ in the past participle and the 
preposition )|| in the supine between the prefix and 
the verb: 



migtbnen, 


past part. 


mtggctbnt, supine 


migjutbncn; 


mtigrcifen, 


r? 


miSgegriffctt, ^ 


mifjugrcif en ; 


mi§artcn, 


n 


mtggeartet, ^ 


mi|juarten ; 


migbicten. 


r) 


miggcboten, „ 


mt§jubteten ; 


migbcnfcn. 


rt 


mtggebad^t, „ 


miigubcnfcn ; 


miggc^en, 


n 


miggegangcn, „ 


mtgjugel^en. 



A few verbs compounded with |||i% take th& 
augment in the past participle before the prefix 
tHi^/ which then receives the principal accent; such 
verbs are: 

miPraud^cn, past part, gcmiprauc^t; 
mtgbeuten^ „ gemi|beutet ; 

miggbntien, „ gcmt|gbnnt; 

mtgtrauen, „ gemigtrout; 

mip^anbeln, „ gemt|^anbclt, &c. 

The last of these verbs makes in the past par- 
ticiple gcmtgl^anbelt or nttgl^anbclt, when used in the^ 
sense of to iUtreat, but in the sense of to act badly 
it makes miggc^anbctt. 

Verbs compounded with adjectives or substantives, 
may be either separable or inseparable, but the adjec- 
tives or substantives with which they are compounded 
have always the principal accent. 

The following verbs are inseparable, hut (key take 
the augment ge in the past participle: 
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aWutl^mogen, to suppose, past part, gemut^magt, &o. ; 
liebfofen, to caress; lufttoanbeln, to walk for pleasure; 
red^tfcrttgen, to. justify; toci^fagen, to prophesy; toifl- 
fal^ren, to compfy; toal^rfagen, to prophesy; wetter^ 
leuc^ten, to lighten. 

Many verbs compounded with adjectives are se- 
parable, such as: 

©ro^tl^un, to boast; l^od^at^ten, to esteem highly; 
toal^mcl^men, to observe, &c. 

The student must be careful to distinguish be- 
tween compound verbs and verbs formed from com- 
pound substantives. Of this latter kind are: i(xiXi)^Mtn, 
to breakfast, from J^ii^ftild; axQtoifjtim, to suspect, 
from Wcgtoo^n, &c. Such verbs are conjugated like 
simple verbs. 



Adverbs. 

In German almost every adjective may be > used 
as an adverb. 

Adverbs may be classified according to their signi- 
fication thus: 

1) Adverbs of quality or matmer. Examples: 

@r fc^reibt gut/ he writes well; er fprt(!^t tili^tig/ 
he speaks correctly; er bentt Htltl^d/ he thinks 
otherwise. 

2) Adverbs of degree: &tl%Ctft fd^fin, extremely 
beautiful; \t^t gro^, very great. 
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3) Adverbs of gtianiity: Qv fpric^t tritl, he talks 
much; er ift )t9eitlMl ^ier gemefen, he has been here 
twice. 

4) Adverbs of place: Qx ift iric^t Ifitt, he is not 
here; id) fann i^n tlit0eilM finben, I can find him 
nowhere. 

5) Adverbs of time: Ox tovch bolb tommen, 
he will soon come; er mar gffktit ^ier, he was here 
yesterday. 

6) Adverbs expressing a mood: 

a) Affirmative adverbs: ^a, yes; ^Mid^, cer- 
tainly, &c. 

b) Negative adverbs: 9lHu^ no, uidlt^ not, &c. 

c) Interrogative adverbs: SSot Where? &o. 

d) Potential adverbs: SSol^l^ CtlOa^ perhaps, &e. 

e) Optative adverbs: SSetm er boii^ getommen 
tDSre, would that he had come! 

f) Imperative adverbs: ^dflt^tt'^iU^^^ by 

no means, &c. 

Adverbs of gtidUty or tnanfierj and also a few 
adverbs expressing time or place indefinitely, admit 
of the degrees of comparison, forming their com- 
parative like adjectives by adding tt to the positive. 
Examples : 

@d^ncU, quick, quickly; er gc^t f^ncH^/ he is 
walking more quickly. Oft, often; 5ftet# oftener; 
er fc^reibt 6ftet ate bu, he writes oftener than you. 

The relative superlative of adverbs is formed by 
adding fUu to the adverb and placing nm before it. 
Examples : 
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(£r fc^rcibt am heftcn^ he writes best. & gcl^t 
am fc^ncttfteil/ he walks quickest. 

The absolute superlative of adverbs is formed 
like that of adjectives. 

The following adverbs have irregular comparatives 
and superlatives: 



Fositive. 

93alb, soon; 
®crn, willingly; 
35icl, much; 
SScnig, little; 

aSBo^I, well; 



Comparative. 

cl^cr, 
licbcr, 

mtnbcr or tt)cm== 

get, 
bcffcr, 



Superlative. 

am el^eften. 
am Ucbftcn. 
am mciftcn. 
am minbcftcn or 

am iDcnigftcn. 
am befteH. 



Prepositions. 
Prepositions governing the Genitive Case. 

Slnftatt, or ^iatt, instead of; 

bic^fcitd, on this side of; 

^albcn, or ^albcr, on account of; 

au§crl^alb, without; 

inncr^alb, within; 

obcr^alb, above; 

untcr^alb, below; 

jcnfcit^, on the other side of; 

fraft, by virtue of; 

ISngd, along; 

taut, conformably to; 

troft, in spite of; 

um • . . . iDtttcn, for the sake of; 
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ungead^tet^ notwithstanding; 
unti^eit^ not far from; 
t)crmittclft, by means of; 
t)crm59C, by dint of; 
iDft^rcnb, during; 
iDcgcn, on account of; 
jufolgc, in consequence of. 

9lU%et governs the genitive in one expression 
only: Slugcr Sanbe^, out of the country. 

^MbCt and iialhcn always stand after the case 
they govern. 

Hn^Ca^tCt and iUljol^e may precede or follow 
their cases, but the latter governs the dative when 
it follows its case. The case governed by UW .... 
tOitt^U stands between the two words. 

When ^alhen^ toe^en and um .... MUm 

are used with a personal pronoun, they are affixed to 
the pronoun, and the t in the genitive of the latter 
is changed into t$ except in UUf^ and 0U^ which 
add a t« Examples: 

SKcincttocgcn, bctnct^albcn, um fcincttotttcn, unfcrt- 
tocgen, k. 

3!>t0ii and Iftngi^ are also used with the dative. 

The following adverbs are also used with the 
genitive and may therefore be classed with the pre- 
positions governing that case: 

l|tnfi^tltc^, with regard to; 

rildfic^tlt^ J 

angcfic^td, in the face of; 
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bc^uf^, on behalf of; 
inmittcn, in the midst of; 
unbcfc^abct, without prejudice to. 

%nfiatt (or ftatt) mcincd ©rubers, or an mcincd ©rubers 
©tatt, instead of my brother. ®tatt fcincr, 
instead of him. 

Siei^feiii^ unb ienUiU bed @eed, on this side and 
on the other side of the lake. 

9lu^et^alh bet (Btabt, outside the town ; ^nnet^al!b 

btx Seftung^ within the fortress; Olb^l^illib bed 
JBalbcd, above the wood; untet^atb bed ©orfed, 
below the village. 

Sttallt fetned Slmted, by virtue of his office. 

£fttl0i$ bed tJIuffc^ (or bem gluffc), along the river. 

Saut feined fc^riftlic^en SScrfprec^end, according to his 
written promise. 

%t0ii bed i6)U6)ttn SBcttcrd (or bem fd^Ied^ten SBetter) 
ift er abgereift in spite of the bad weather he 
has departed. 

tllH meined 93ruberd MtUn^ for the sake of my brother. 
@r mirb ed urn unfietttOiUen t^nn, he will do 
it for our sakes. 

Un^cad^tei (or o^ngead^tet) btefer SBamung^ or btefer 
SOSamung ol^ngead^tet, notwithstanding this war- 
ning. 

Untoeii icner ©tabt tourbc ber gcinb gefd^Iagcn, not 
far from that town the enemy was defeated. 

9ietmittelft (mttteld or mittelft) 3f^rer ^iilfc toirb cr 
ed tl^un Wnncn, by means of your help he will 
be able to do it. 
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S^etmdtfe fortmS^renber Uebung ge(ang ed t^m enbUc^, 
by dint of continual practice he succeeded at 
last. 

aSftl^tentl bed aOSintcrd, during the winter. ©S^rcnb 
fcincd Scfuc^cd, during his visit. 

SS&C^en mctncr ®efunb^ett, or mctncr ®cfunb^ett wcgcn^ 
on account of my health. Qx mtrb cd mctnct= 
t^C^CU ttfuxtf he will do it on my account. 

3ufol0e biefed ^efe^Ii^ (or biefem ^efe^I SUfoltfO/ 
in consequence of this order. 



Prepositions governing tlie Dative Case. 

3lu^, out of; 

au§cr, out of; 

bet, by, near, with; 

binncn, within (time only); 

cntgcgcn, opposite to; 

gcgcnubcr, opposite to; 

gcmft^, conformably to; 

ISngd, along; 

mit, with; 

na^, after, according to; 

ncbft, together with; 

ob, over, at (in poetry only); 

fammt, together with; 

fcit, since; 

t)on, from, of, by; 

ju, to, at; 

jufolgc, in consequence of; 

jutpiber, against, in opposition to. 
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^^i^e^eUf ^emUt ^^^ ^e^enikhet stand nearly 
always after their case. 

3^ttlitl^ always follows its case. 

3tlfol0^ governs the dative when placed after its 
case, and the genitive when it precedes it (see p. 112). 

9llld/ out of. (Sr fommt au^ ber Uivd)t, he is coming 
out of church. @r t^ut c^ au^ 8icbc fur fctncn 
©ol^n, he does it from love for his son. 

9lllf(^t out of, on the outside of (this preposition 
does not denote motion like HUi^). ®r tDOl^nt 
MifiCt ber ©tabt, he lives outside the town. 
@r war anjiCt Stanbe c^ ju tf)nn, he was not 
in a position to do it. 9lu|(^ bir ift noc^ 
9licmanb angefommcn, besides yourself nobody 
has as yet arrived. 

8Jrt/ by, near, with. SJrt fciner Slbrctfe, at his de- 
parture. ®r ftanb Ibrt fetncm SSater, he stood 
near his father. @r biteb brci SWonatc hd fetncm 
©ruber, he remained three months with his 
brother (i. e. at the house of his brother). 

SiUtien brei SHonaten niuBte er bte ganje Slrbeit t)ott= 
enben, within three months he had to complete 
the whole work. 

^ntgegetl/ opposite to. @ie fontmen un^ cni^C^en^ 

they are coming to meet us. T)tx SBinb tear 
i^nen CUi^C^CUf the wind was against them. 

©egenulbet/ opposite to. Unferm ^aufe gegenillbet/ 

opposite our house. 

£&tl0i$ bem §Iuffe, along the river. 

SWit/ with, (gr fpielt mit metnen ^nbern, he is 
playing with my children. @r wartet auf bi^ 
mit Ungebulb, he is waiting for you with ira- 

8 
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patience, ^d) fann inii btcfcr gcber nidit f(^retbcn, 
1 cannot write with this pen. 

9tilll^/ after, according to. gr tarn gtoci ©tunbc tlilll^ 
mir an, he arrived two hours after me. Sr 
gc^t nad^ ©cutfc^Ianb, he is going to Germany. 
kaxi mar na^ beinem Sruber ber befte 9lebner 
in ber SSerfammlung, Charles was next to your 
brother the best speaker at the meeting. !Dtcfc^ 

l^leifc^ f^medt naitf 3^^^^^'"/ ^^^ ^^^^ tastes 
of onions. 

In the sense of according to n^4f niay stand 
after its case. 

!iinetner9netnung na4^ (or na4f metnerSJietnung); 
according to my opinion. 

9telift/ together with, (gr ift ncf^ft fcincn Sriibcm 
l)ier angcfommcti, he has arrived here together 
with his brothers. 

©lb/ over. This preposition is obsolete and occurs 
now only in poetry: ©lb bent 2Utar ^ing cine 
5JButtcr ®ottc^ (©fitter), above the altar hung 
an image of the virgin. 

©lb in the signification of "on account of" 
is also used with the genitive case: 2lttc 9tcbltc^cn 
bellagcn ftc^ olb biefcd 8anbt)ogt^ ®cig (©dottier), 
all honest men complain of the avarice of this 
governor. 

9iammU together with. (&x ging ^ammi fetnem 
ganjcn SRcgtmcntc jam gcinbc ilber, he went over 
to the enemy together with his whole regiment. 

Ceii/ since. (Jr ift felt uorgcftcm nid^t ^icr getoefen, 
he has not been here since yesterday. (£r mar \(Ai 
3a^tcn franf gctucfcn, he had been ill for years. 
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S^Otl/ from, of, by. (Sr fommt t^on Sonbon, he comes 
from London. !Drei t^OH un^ blieben^ three of 
us remained. @r iDurbc tion fcincm 3Satcr bc= 
ftraft, he was punished by his father. 

In speaking of time or place the case gover- 
ned by t^OH is sometimes followed by <ltl or 
Htlf which convey the idea of "onwards", "up- 
wards'^ 

SJon bicfcni Drtc an, from this place. 9Sotl 
i^vcr ^ugenb auf, from their youth. S^otl je^t 
an, henceforth. 

3U/ to, at. (£r ift JU bctncm ©ruber flegangcn, he 
has gone to your brother. 3^ Sonbon, in 
London, ^u |)aufc, at home. @r fic^t iUm 
(SU bent) gcnftcr ^ittaud, he is looking out of 
the window. ^U ^fcrbc, on horseback. 9lapo- 
leon iDurbc ptm Saifcr crlDft^It, Napoleon was 
elected emperor. 

3ufol0^/ in consequence of, according to, governs 
the genitive when it is placed before the case: 
®tr iUflol^Cf according to you. ©icfcm ©cfcfe 
JUfoIg^/ according to this law. 

3Ut0itl^t/ against, in opposition to. !Dicfcm ®cfc^ 
iUM'bCt^ contrary to this law. 



Prepositions governing the Accusative Case. 

Sdi^^ till, as far as; 

burdi, through; 

fiir, for; 

gegen, against, towards; 

8* 



1 
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O^nc, without; 
urn, around; 
iDtbcr, against; 
cntlang, along. 

@lltl<ltl0 generally follows its case and governs 
the accusative; when placed before its case, it go- 
verns the genitive. 

Sii^/ till; as far as. Sii^ is used to denote the 
limit of time or space. SQSie wcit ift c^ Don 
aKatng hi^ granffurt, how far it is from Mayence 
to Frankfort? ^f)v ©ruber blicb WiJ brci U^r 
f)itx, your brother remained here till three 
o'clock. 

SJliS is frequently joined to other preposi- 
tions: @r ftanb im SBaffer WiS an bic Stntce, 
he stood in the water up to his knees. @r 
blicb ^icr IbW nac^ SJiittcrnac^t, he remained here 
till after midnight. 

^Ut4ff through. ®tc gtngcn "^Ut^f ben SSJalb, they 
went through the wood. Sr ^at c6 "^Utdf bid) 
crfa^rcn, he has heard of it through you. 

Sometimes the case governed by tUltd^ is 
followed by mn^utift ®ic gtngcn tlUt^ ben 
SSJatb mniutdtf^ they went through the wood. 
Sometimes l^itltllltll^ is used alone; it al- 
ways stands after the noun : !Dcn gangcn ® ommcr 
l^itltllltd^/ throughout the whole summer. 

"^iktf for. 'Dicfc ^tbtvn finb filt ®te, these pens are 
for you. 1)icfc Siic^cr finb cin ®cfd^enf fftt 
^tfxtn ©ruber, these books are a present for 
your brother. 
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®C^cn^ towards, against. @r ift ^C^cn mcincn i^^cunb 
fc^r gittig gclDcfcn, he has been very kind to- 
wards my friend. ®e^en SDiittcmad^t ^5rte bcr 
9tcgcn auf, towards midnight the rain ceased. 
@r tijat e« gegetl mcincn 9tat^, he did it con- 
trary to my advice. 

Sometimes g^U is used instead of ^C^CUl 
®en (gcgcn) §imnict, towards heaven. ®en 
(gcgcn) 3lbcnb, towards evening. 

C)^ne^ without. Qx ift O^ne grcunb, he is without 
a friend. @tn Sdanm O^nc ^xix6)tt, a tree 
without fruit. 

The preposition f OUtl^/ without, is obsolete, 
but occurs sometimes in poetry; it cannot be 
followed by an article. 

^on^et Btucifd, without a doubt. ®Otl^et 
©d^cu, without fear. 

tXWf round, about. ®tc gc^cn Uttl ben @cc, they 
are going round the lake. Hill brei Ul^r; at 
three o'clock. Um SBci^nad^ten^ about Christmas. 

aSitiet/ against. SSScr nid^t fur mic^ ift, ift toilet 
mid), he who is not for me, is against me. 
SSert^cibigc bid^ tuitl^ il^n, defend yourself 
against him. 

@nilail0/ along. (Sr ging ben t^Iug tntlan^^ he 
went along the river. 
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Prepositions governing sometimes tlie Dative 
and sometimes tlie Accusative. 

2ln, on, near, at; 
auf, on, upon; 
Ifinttx, behind; 
in, in, into; 
ncbcn, beside; 
iibcr, over, above; 
untcr, under, beneath; 
t)or, before; 
gtt)tf^cn, between. 

These prepositions govern the dative case when 
they indicate locality, or motion in a place; in fact 
when they answer the question "where"? Examples: 

@r ift in tlOtl 3^^^^^/ ^® i® ^^ *t® room. (Sx 
gc^t in jb«tl.3to^^^ ^itf ^^^ ^^f ^^ i® walking up 
and down in the room. @r ift auf tl^m §iigcl, he is 
on the hill, gr gc^t auf ^em §iigcl fpagicrcn, he is 
on the hill taking a walk. 

They govern the accusative case when they denote 
motion, diection or tendency, toward, i. e. when they 
answer the question "whither"? They also govern 
the accusative case when they are used figuratively. 
Examples : 

Sr ge^t in tlili^ ^immtx, he is going into the room. 
@r ge^t auf tieil ^ftgcl, he is walking up the hill. 
2Bir bcnfcn oft an iidf^ we are often thinking of you. 
Sr toartct auf ^id^/ he is waiting for you. 3»^ fi^^wc 
mic| fc^r ftbcr ^a^ fd^5nc ©cfd^cnf, I am highly 
delighted with the beautiful present. 
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There are no doubt a few phrases in which the 
dative and accusative are arbitrarily used. Thus we 
say: in bicf^ SBcifc or auf bicfe SOSeife, in this manner; 
but it would be difficult to give a reason why in the 
latter expression we use auf with the accusative. 

9(11/ on, near, at, to. gr ftcm an '^cm gcnftcr, he 
is standing at the window. @r ^Ct^i an tlili^ 
gcnftcr, he is going to the window. @r ^dftcibi 
an ^ie^em Zi\i), he is writing at this table. 

@r fd^teilbi an feinen aSatcr, he is writing to 

his father. 

9luh on, upon. 'Die SBuc^cr lie^tn auf tlOtl Jifd^c, 
the books are lying on the table. ^6) l^0i^ 
bie 93uc^er auf "^en %i\i}, I laid the books on 
the table. @r fU^i auf ienem ©tu^Ic, he is 
sitting on that chair, iix fd^te fid| auf icueu 
©tul^I^ he took a seat on that chair. 

I^iniet/ behind, ©r fte^i ^iutcr ^et X^urc, he is 
standing behind the door. Sr ftcUi fid| l^tntcr 
'^iC X^tiXt, he places himself behind the door. 

3tl/ in, into, gr ift in tiet ©c^ulc, he is at school. 
^^ 0^^t in M^ @d^ule^ he is going to school. 
(Sr trtft in tiet ®d^tt)Ctj, he is travelling in 
Switzerland. @r trtft in tlie ®d)mctj, he is 
travelling to Switzerland. 

9lehen^ beside, by the side of. Sr ftanh ncbcn Wit/ 
he stood beside me. @r fUUtC ftc^ ncbcn lllill^/ 
he placed himself by my side. 

Uehetf over, above. !Da« Silb l^&tlgt fiber tlOtl 
2lltarc, the picture hangs above the altar. (Sx 
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^&n^t bad :a3tlb itber tien Slttat; he hangs the 
picture above the altar. 

Untet^ under; beneath. !Dte ka^t liegt unter tiem 
®tut|tc, the cat is lying under the chair. !Die 
So^e ^at fic^ unter tien ®tu^( 0ele0t/ the cat 
has lain down under the chair. 

fHot^ before. (Hv ftcilt Dor lllit/ he is standing be- 
fore me. (Jr ftcfli fid| t)or lllill^/ he places 
himself before me. 

3ttt{f<l^^tl/ between. (Sr f<lf( jmtfc^en meinem Sruber 
unb inir, he sat between my brother and me. 
(Sr petite fidEi jmtfdiett meinetl Sruber unb ttlid^/ 
he seated himself between my brother and me. 

The definite article is frequently contracted with 
prepositions, especially with the following: 

an bem (am); an, bad (cin'd); 

bci bent (bctm); auf bad (aufd); 

in bcm (im); burc^ bad (burd^'d); 

t)on bem (Dom); filr bad (fiir'd); 

ju bem (jum); in bad (tn'd); 

ju bcr (jur); um ba^ (um'd), etc. 



Conjunctions. 

Conjunctions may by divided into three classes: 
1) Copulative Conjunctions, 2) Causative Conjunctions 
and 3; Adversative Conjunctions. 
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Copulative Conjunctions. 



moreover ; 



Unb, and; 

fowo^I — aU, as well — as; 

gubem, 11 

iiberbtc^, / 

augerbem, besides; 

beggteid^cn, likewise; 

and), also; 

nidit attcin, | audi, not only 
txi(f)t blog, J — but also; 

erftlti^, 1 ^""^^^^^ 



toeber — nod^, neither 



nor; 



bann, then; 
ferncr, further; 
cnblid^, lastly; 
t^eii^ — tf)em, partly 

partly ; 
nfimlic^, namely; 
a% 



''1 



iDie, 



as. 



ba^cr, 
begwegen, 
t)cpatb, 
barum, 



Causative Conjunctions. 

., . f^.!"^*' j thus, therefore; 

therefore, on atfo, * ' ' 

that account; folglid^, consequently; 

bcnn, for. 

Adversative Conjunctions. 

SSlxd)t — *) fonbcm, not — gleidjlDOl^I, nevertheless ; 

but; ho6), ] 

nid^t — Diclmc^r, not — icbodE), yet; 

but rather; bcnnod^, 

^ntlDcbcr — ober, either — inbcffcn, however ; 

or: 



*) After a negation, when there is a contrast, hut must be 
•expressed by foil^eYII and not by albet« 
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fonft, else; bcffcnungcac^tct, notwith- 
bcnn, unless, (c^ fci bcnn); standing; 

t^T' I on the other hand; ni^t^Jeftomenigcr, never- 
allctn, I ' theless. 



Interjections. 

Interjections are of two kinds: 1) Pure inter- 
jections, 2) Elliptical sentences used as interjections. 
Of the former kind are: 91^! Ah! 5lu! Oh! etc. Of 
the latter kind are : ®ott bcf o^Icn ! (i. e. f eicn ®tc ®ott 
bcfo^Ien), Adieu! 3u §ftlfc! (i. e. fommt ju ^titfc), 
Help! etc. 

1) Joy is expressed by: 81^! §a! Ah! Ha! D! 0! 
§ctfa! Huzzah! 3>uc^^^! Huzzah! 

2) Grief and pain: %f)\ Ah! O! 9Iu! Oh! gcibcr! 
Alas! 2Be^ mtr! Woe is me! O mc^! Alas! 

3) Suprise and admiration : 2ld^ ! Ah ! gt ! Eh ! @o ! 
What! ^0^ taufcnb! Zounds! Srauo! Bravo! 

4) Salutation and congratulation : 8ebc iDO^t ! Fare-^ 
well! SSJiafommcn! Welcome! §ctt btr! Hail! ®Iu(f ju! 
Grood luck! 

5) Threatening: SGBartc tiur! Wait! ffic^ bir! Woe 
be to you! 

6) Derision: ^offcn! Stuff! SGBarum nid^tgar! Why 
not indeed! 

7) Encouragement! SBo^Ian ! Well then! ®ctroft! 
Cheer up ! Be of good cheer ! 3luf ! Up ! 
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8) Calling for help : §iUfc ! Help ! gcucr ! Fire ! 
SKorb! murder! 

9) Giving warning: ^opf n^eg! Take care of your 
head! Heads! ^oHa! Hallo! ^nxM\ Stand back! ®cbt 
aid^t! Take care! §cba! Ho there! 

10) Indiflference: 3»ntnier^{n! No matter! 3Wcittct= 
IDcgcn! Never mind! ^a\)l Pooh! 

11) Aversion: ^fui! Fy! ^fui hoi) 

12) Requesting silence: ®t! Hush 

13) Affirmation: SOSa^r^afttg! Truly 
my honour! 



Fy! 

©ttttc, Peace: 

3luf e^rc! On 



Syntax. 
The Arrangement of Words. 

1) There are two kinds of sentences: a) the 
principal sentence, b) the dependent sentence. 

A principal sentence expresses a complete thought 
by itself, as : ^6) f al^ 3» ^rcn tjteunb, I saw your friend. 
A dependent sentence does not express a complete 
thought and can therefore not stand alone, as: 311^ 
cr anf ant, when he arrived. Thus : ^i) f a^ Q\)Xtn tjrcunb, 
ai^ cr anfam, I saw your friend when he arrived, 
contains two sentences, of which the former is the 
principal sentence, the latter the dependent sentence. 

2) A principal sentence is said to be directj when 
the copula stands after its subject 

A principal sentence is said to be inverted, when 
the copula stands before its subject 
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3) In 
then the 
place. 



The Direct Principal Sentence. 

a simple sentence the subject stands first, 
copula, and the predicate takes the last 



Subject. 

®cr ®artcn 
The garden 

S)cr ^aum 
The tree 

5)er grcunb 
The friend 



Copula. Predicate. 

ift grog, 

is large. 

rairb griin. 
is getting green. 

bleibt treu, 

remains true. 



4) When copula and predicate are contained in 
one word, that word takes the place of the copula 
and the place of the predicate remains vacant. 



Subject. 


Copula. 


Predicate. 


!Der aSoget 


fingt, 




The bird 


sings. 




gr 


arbeitet, 




He 


is 


working. 


@te 


Icfcn, 




They 


are 


reading. 



5) In a direct principal sentence no adverb or ad- 
verbial expression can be placed between the subject 
and the copula, but if the subject has an extension 
the copula must stand after the subject and its ex- 
tension. 

Subject 

1)cr fatten meinc^ SBrubcr^ 
My brother's garden 
X)tc assume in meincm ®artcn 
The trees in my garden 



Copula, 


Predicate. 


ift 


grog, 


is 


large. 


roerben 


grun, 


are getting 


green. 
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Predicate. 

metn grcunb, 
my friend. 

large. 

gefllafen, 

slept. 



6) The predicate may be a substantive, an ad- 
iective, a past participle or an infinitive; a separable 
prefix also, when separated from the verb, takes the 
place of the predicate. 

Copula, 

ift 

is 

ift 
is 

has 

tocrben fe^en, 

shall see. 

gcl)t meg, 

goes away. 

7) When in a direct principal sentence the verb is 
in a compound tense the past participles and infinitives 
stand last, after any other predicate. When an in- 
finitive and a past participle occur in the same sentence 
the infinitive stands after the past participle. 

Subject, Copula. Predicate, 

S)cr ®rf|uler ift flet^tg 



Subject, 

liefer SDiann 
This man 

The room 

@r 

He 

mx 

We 

2Kctn Sruber 
My brother 



The pupil 

S)a« ttnb 
The child 

®r 
He 



has 

toirb 

will 

toirb 

must 



diligent 

franf 

ill 

faul 

idle 



getoefcn, 
been. 
iDerbcn, 
get. 

geroefen fcin. 
been have. 



8) When the verb is in a simple tense and is com- 
pounded with a sparable prefix, the separable prefix 
stands last. 

Subject. Copula. Predicate. 

Sr gc^t au^, 
He goes out. 
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9) Dative and accusative cases stand between the 
copula and the predicate. The following roles are to 
be observed with regard to their relative position^ 
when they are not preceded by prepositions: 

a) If dative and accusative are both substantives, 
the names of persons stand before the names of 
things. 

i&x gab meinem S3ruber cin 83ud^, he gave a book 
to my brother, (gr tiberlieB meinen greunb feincm 
@d)i(ffale, he left my friend to his fate. 

b) If both cases are names of persons, the accu- 
aative stands before the dative. 

^d) l)abc meinen ®o^n biefem 8e^rer andertraut, 
I have entrusted my son to thi» teacher. @r l^at 
ben vScfaoen feinem $errn juriltfgegeben, he has returned 
the slave to his master. 

c) If the one case is a pronoun and the other 
a substantive, the pronoun stands before the sub- 
stantive. 

3icf| ^abe i^m einen ©rtef gefcfirtebeti, I have written 
him a letter. @r ^at e^ meinem ©ruber cxi&i)it, he 
has related it to my brother. 

d) If both cases are personal pronouns, the accu- 
sative stands before the dative. 

Sr t)at e^ mir gefagt, he has told (it to) me. gr ^at 
il^n bir empfol^len, he has recommended him to you. 

e) Personal pronouns precede demonstratives. 

Sr i)at ii)n biefem Dorgeftettt, he has presented him 
to this one. @r ^at i^m biefem gegeben, he has given 
him this. 
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10) The genitive when used to qualify a word 
stands either immediately before or, more frequently, 
immediately after the word it qualifies. 

father's house is in this street. @g tourbe auf bed 
$auptmannd SBefc^I get^an, cd lourbe auf ben SScfe^t 
bed $auptmannd get^an, it was done by order of the 
captain. 

11) When the genitive is a completing object, 
it stands after the accusative. (Sr befd^ulbigt biefen 
SDiann bed ^oi)t>txxati)^, he accuses this man of high 
treason. 

12) Cases preceded by prepositions stand after 
cases not preceded by prepositions; but if a sub- 
stantive preceded by a preposition forms an adverbial 
eocpression it must take the place assigned to it by 
the rules on the position of adverbs. 3>(^ l^abe eirt 
©efd^enl Don tt)m cr^alten, I have received a present 
from him. ^6) l^abc cinen Sricf an meinen ©ruber 
gefd^rteben, I have written a letter to my brother. 
@r ^at i>0t Hnet ^iun'^e (adverbial expression of 
time) bte ©tabt Derlaffen, he left the town an hour ago. 

13) The case preceded by the preposition that is 
governed by the verb, stands after all other cases 
preceded by prepositions: 

Sr l^at \i(i) auf bem ©pielpla^e unb tm ®arten 
IKIll^ i^lt umgefel^en, he looked for you in the play- 
ground and in the garden. 
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14) Adverbs (or adverbial expressions) of manner 
stand after all other adverbs or adverbial expressions, 
but they stand sometimes before, though generally 
afler^ the accusative. 

(Sr ^at ^eute in mcinem 3i^Kicr ft^ftifl ftubirt, he 
has studied diligently in my room to-day. 6r roirb 
bcin 3itttmer tMfi l^ll^t finben fonnen, he will not 
be able to find your room very easily. (Jr ^at mir 
<ltlftill^ti0 feinc ©d^ulb befannt, he has candidly con- 
fessed his guilt to me. 

15) Adverbs (and adverbial expressions) of time 
stand before any other adverb and also before the object, 
except when the object is a personal or reflective 
pronoun. 

3iC^ ^ftbc foelben feincti ©rief er^altcn, I have just 
received his letter. Wit toerbcn i^n hM9 \)\tx fe^en, 
we shall soon see him here. (Sr l)at fid^ i^t entfc^loffcn 
nod^ eine SBod^e bei un^ ju bictben, he has now made 
up his mind to remain with us another week. 

16) Personal and reflective pronouns preceded by 
prepositions take their places according to rules 12 
and 13. 

aBoHen ®ie l)cute 2lbenb Wit mix in'^ X^eater 
ge^crt? Will you go to the theatre with me to-night? 
Sari toirb morgen Slbenb mit feinem ©ruber {it tttli^ 
fommen, Charles will come to us to-morrow with his 
brother. ^ISd^ftcd Qal^r loerben xoxx [id)erlid^ Ittlt 
Sfi^lien nad^ ©eutfd^Ianb ge^cn, next year we shall 
certainly go to Germany with you. 3>^ ^^^^ i^in 
geftcm cin ^tCct fftt ®le gegcben, I gave hun yesterday 
a ticket for you. 
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17) The adverbs ettna/ gettl, llill^t/ t00^U 

i>iclMilltf Stitat are placed before the emphatic word 
in the sentence. 

^d) ^atte meinen ©ruber getit gefe^ett, ^^ \)attt 
^Ctn metnen ©ruber gefetien, I should have liked to 
see my brother, ^dj ijabt biefe^ SSnd) nid^t gelefen, 
I have not read this book. Qd) fjabt Ui^t biefe^ 
©ud^ gelefen, fonbern {enc^, I have not read this book, 
but that one. 



The Inverted Sentence. 

18) An inverted sentence is a sentence in which 
the subject is placed after the copula. 

A sentence must be inverted: 

a) When one of those words that usually stand 
after the copula, is placed before the subject. Examples: 

Sr ttjar l^eute l^ter (direct principal sentence), ^ute 
torn? et l^ier (inverted principal sentence), he has 
been here to-day. Diefe^ ©u^ foUteil ®le lefen, 
this book you ought to read, gefen t<ltlll Ct nidft, 
he cannot read. 

From these examples it will be seen that for the 
sake of emphasis almost any word may be taken out 
of its regular position and placed at the beginning of 
a sentence. 

b) When a dependent clause stands before the 
principal clause, the principal clause must be inverted. 
Examples : 

9 
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3d| fa^ i^n, ate er anfam, I saw him when he 
arrived. Site er anfani; ful^ i^ i^n, when he arrived, 
I saw him. 3c^ tt)erbe c^ i^m gcben, menu cr fommt, 
I shall give it him, if he comes. SBcnn cr fommt, 
tOett^C ill^ ed i^m gcben, if he comes, I shall give it 
to him. 

c) In direct questions, except when an interro- 
gative pronoun is the subject. Examples: 

^aft tn mcin ©ud)? Have you my hoc*? 2Bcr 
f)at metn aSurfi? Who has my book? ^e^t belli 
^tUtet ^eutc abenb in'^ 2:^eatcr? Is your brother 
going to ihe theatre to-night? 

d) In imperatives. Examples: 

<Selben ®le c« mir, give (ye) it to me. ®<lgeil 
®ie ed i^m, tell it to him. ^e^Ctt Mt ^tn, let 
us go there. 

e) Such expressions as : he said, he exclaimed, &c. 
are inverted, when they stand after a quotation or 
after any part of a quotation. Examples: 

J)u bift metn grcunb, f<l0te et/ unb ic^ bcr bcimgc, 
"you are my friend", he said, "and I am yours". 
aSIeibe bet mir, tlef tt an^, "stay with me'', he 
exclaimed. 

f) Optative sentences generally take the inverted 
form. Examples : 

SBSreft bu bocfi fritter gefommen, would that you 
had come sooner. SDiBge er fange leben, may he live 
long. 

g) When the conjunction ttteiHI/ if, is omitted, 
the dependent clause is inverted. Examples: 
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^d) tDiirbe e^ it)ttt gcgcbcn t)aben, ^&He i^ i^n 
gcfc^en, I should have given it to him, if I had seen 
him. ^&ite i^ ba^ getou^t, fo toiirbe td^ ntd^t gcfommcn 
fcin, had I known that, I should not have come. 

h) I concessive sentences when fll^OII/ ^IcUtl etc. 
are used instead of Olbf ll^OII/ Olbfll^ll^/ etc. Example : 

3fft er fll^oil ju fpat gcfommcn, though he came 
too late. 

i) Sometimes exclamations take the inverted form. 
Example : 

§abe tc^ e^ bocfi gett)u|t! I knew it! 

19) When it is intended to lay a stress on the 
subject, this is sometimes placed after the copula, and 
e^ (which is then called the grammatical subject) 
takes its place. In such cases the verb always agrees 
with the real subject, and not with the grammatical 
subject. Examples: 

@^ fint %t0anii9 ^naben in biefer tiaffc, there 
are twenty boys in this class. @^ fiflt^ fSrfCltl^ 

angefommen, strangers have arrived. 

20) When there is a grammuiical subject the 
real subject is sometimes placed at the end of the 
sentence. Example : 

e^ finb unter euc^ tllele tapfete Sft&tmet^ there 
are among you many brave men. 

21) A principal sentence, preceded by a dependent 
sentence, generally begins with fo when the latter 
is introduced by one of the following conjunctions: 

9ll»f ta^ nad^tem^ ol^flleid)/ oHi^oti/ olitnol^l/ 

Example : 

9* 
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!Ca cr franf i% fo mugt bu il^n befuc^ett, since he 
is ill, you must visit him. 

22") In an inverted sentence the reflective pronoun 
and tne dative or accusative of a personal pronoun 
— when not preceded by a preposition — are generally 
placed between the copula and the subject, if the 
latter is a substantive. Examples: 

$eutc ^at ll^tl mein ©ruber gefc^en, my brother 
has seen him to-day. !Dariibcr toirb fi^ mein SSater 
frcuen, my father will rejoice at this. 

23) In inverted sentences adverbs, adverbial ex- 
pressions, a dative or an accusative, are sometimes 
placed between the copula and the subject, if the 
latter is a substantive. Examples: 

aSJte man mir fagt, toerbcn no^ l^eute brei 9iegt= 
mentcr bte gcftung Dcrlaffcn, I am told three regiments 
will leave the fortress this very day. ©cftcrn ift 
meitiem SBtUk^et ber 93efe^I jugegangen \\ij bet feinem 
JRegimentc ju ftcttcn, yesterday my brother received 
orders to join his regiment. 

24) When a sentence beginning with an indefinite 
relative pronoun {\0Ctf t0^S^) is placed before a 
principal sentence, the latter is not inverted, if its 
subject is the same as thai of the relative clause. 
Examples : 

aOBa^ er tifut, ta^ Ift rcd^t, what he does (that) 
is right. aSJer nic^t flcigig ift, J^et lettlt ntc^t^, he 
who is not diligent (he) learns nothing. 

The subject in the principal sentence may then 
be omitted. Examples: 
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SBBa^ cr tl^ut ift red^t, what he does is right. SBer 
nic^t fleigtg ift, lemt nirfit^, he who is not diligent, 
learns nothing. 

Here the whole relative clause is the subject, 
in the former sentence to Ift, in the latter to l^tllt^ 

The Dependent Sentence. 

25) In a dependent sentence the copula stmids 
last A dependent sentence is introduced by a relative 
pronoun, a relative adverb (loann^ when; xo\t, how; 
IDO, where, etc. and their compounds as: toomit, with 
which, etc.) or one of the following conjunctions: 



211^, when; 
beDor, before; 
hx^f until; 
ba, since (cause); 
bamit^ in order that; 
bag, that; 
el^c, before; 
inbcm, whilst; 
Jc, the (before compara- 
tives) ; 
nad^bem, after; 
ob, whether; 



although ; 



obgletd^; 

obfcfion, 

obmo^I, 

eit 1 

eit'bem, ) «^^' (*^^^5 

ungcad^tct, although; 

toft^rcnb, whilst; 

Xotil, because; 

toenn, if, when; 



although ; 



locnngleid^, 
rocnnfcfton, { 
tt)lett)0^l, although; 
to of cm, in case that. 



Scnncn ®te ben aWann, tOClUl^Ct in iencm SBagen 
fi^t? Do you know the man who is sitting in that 
carriage? ^i) toeig nic^t, too mein 53ruber fo knge 
Iblrtbtf I do not know where my brother is stajdng 
so long. @r ^offt, k^n^ ®ic balb an i^n fdirciben 
tOtt^ttX^ he hopes that you will soon write to him. 



i 
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26) If in a dependent sentence an auxiliary verb 
of mood, or one of those verbs that govern the in- 
finitive without Jit, (^ei§cn; ^elfcti, fe^ctt, ^5rcn, Icl^rcn, 
(emen\ is used in a compound tense with another 
verb m the infinitive, the copula is not removed to 
the end of the clause, but stands before the two 
itifinitives. Examples : 

^6) tDti% bag er ed t^ai t^un tooden (not: tl^un 
tooUm ^at), I know that he has been wiUing to do 
it. gr fagt, bag cr e^ nlc^t "fyai fc^cn fBnticn, he says 
that he has not been able to see it. SBir fbnnen 
nic^t urt^eilen; bid n)ir fie Ifahen fingen ()brett, we can- 
not judge till we have heard her sing. 

27) In a dependent sentence the object is some- 
times placed before the subject, when the latter is 
a substantive and the former a personal or reflective 
pronoun. Examples : 

iSx oerftatib bic SHcgcI, nacfibem fie fcin 8cf|rer cr= 
flilrt ^atte^ he understood the rule after his teacher 
had explained it to him. (gr loar erft jtoanjig (Ja^rc 
alt, aW ifyn bcr 2^ob crciltc, he was only twenty 
years old when death overtook him. !Da fid) bet 
5^ctnb jurildgejogen ^attc, bcfefetcti tt)ir bte ©tabt, the 
enemy having retreated we occupied the town. 

28) In a dependent sentence the copula, to avoid 
the close repetition of tOCt'^CU in the passive, must 
stand before the past participle. Example: 

^i) t)offc, bag fie t^etten belo^tit loerben, I hope 
that they will be rewarded. 

29) In a dependent sentence the copula 7nay stand 
before the past participle whenever the participle is 
in a compound form. Example : 
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(Sr lootttc bie ©telle nic^t anne^men, obgteic^ fie i^m 
me^rere SDlale toat angeboten iDorben (or angeboten 
loorben tIKIt)/ he would not accept the post, though 
it had been offered to him Beveral times. 

30) The adverb ||&lll(ill^ and the following con- 
junctions have no influence on the order of words: 
ahetf but; iltteitl/ but; tmn^ for; ptet^ or; Ions 
k^ettl/ but; tltlk^/ and. Examples: 

Sr mug ju §aufe bleiben, t^enil it Ift franf, he 
must stay at home, for he is ill. Qd) bin bet i\)m 
geroefen, abet i^ futli^ il^n nirf|t ju §aufe, I have 
been at his house, but I did not find him at home. 

31) If a particular stress is laid on the subject, 
it is not, when preceded by one of the following con- 
junctions and adverbs, placed after its verb: HIUl^/ 
also; entt9Ct>Ct^ either (must be followed by obet/ 
or); taum^ scarcely; tlOll^/ nor; toetCtf neither 
(must be followed by n0^f nor) ; ftttt/ only ; f 0g<lt/ 
even; flJ^Otl/ already; fellbft/ even; t^oil^^ yet; etft/ 
only. Examples : 

3lucf| fein 53ruber ift ^ier gett)efen, his brother too 
has been here. 5Rur ic^ l^abe bie Stage beantmorten 
fbnnen^ I alone have been able to answer the que- 
stion. 

32) When the conjunction t^H^ is omitted, the 
order of words in the dependent sentence is the same 
as in a direct principal sentence. Examples: 

dx fagte, i^uft cr hxif gefe^ett ^ahc^ or er fagte^ 
er ffabc bii) gefe^en, he said (that) he had seen you 
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33) If there are two or more consecutive dependent 
sentences, ba^z introducing the first, being understood 
in the others, oM take the form of dependeyit sentences. 
Example : 

^c^ roetg bag er angefommen ift/ unb ®te ^eute 
befuc^en tuitt^/ I know that he has arrived and (that 
he) will call upon you to-day. 

34) When the verb is in the perfect or pluperfect 
tense, the copula may often be elegantly omitted in 
dependent sentences. Example: 

';)hc^bem er btefed SSerfpredjen ae^eben (or gegelben 
l^<lite)/ iDurbc er freigefetjt, after he had given this 
promise, he was set at liberty. 



The Articles. 

As regards the use of the articles the Grerman 
practice diflfers from the English in the following 
instances : 

a) The names of months, seasons, streets and 
mountains, take the definite article in German; also 
the names of the days of the week when they are 
preceded by a preposition. Examples: 

^et 3Kai ift ber fcf|5nfte SDionat, May is the most 
beautiful month, ^et ^erbft ift bie fd^bnfte ^aifxt^tit 
in Sd^ottlanb, Autumn is the most beautiful season 
in Scotland. @r toof)nt in i^et ^ftnig^ ©tragc, he lives 
in King Street. @r i^at >en SBefuD gefe^en, he has 
seen Mount Vesuvius, ©onnerftag ben erften SDiai, 
Thursday the first of May. 9ltH !Connerftag, on 
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Thursday. S^OItl nad)ften 'Dienftog an, beginning on 
Juesday next. 

b) Those names of countries that are of the 
feminine gender, are preceded by the definite article. 
Examples : 

^ie ©d^lDCtg, Switzerland; t^ie ZnxUx, Turkey; 
Me SDioIbau, Moldavia. 

c) Proper names qualified by an adjective are pre- 
ceded by the definite article, except in the nominative 
of address. Examples: 

^ad fdionc granfreid^ t)at Dtel geltttcn, beautiful 
France has suffered much. @(i)bne^ i^^^anfrcid^ ! Beau- 
tiful France! ^et armc ^arl f)at Dtel gelitten, poor 
Charles has suffered much. 2lrmer SEarl, bu l^aft Diel 
gclttten! Poor Charles, you have suffered much! 

d) The definite article must be placed before the 
noun in speaking of the whole genus of any thing. 
Examples : 

^et SDienfd^ ift fterblic^, man is mortal. Da« ®ra^ 
ift griin, grass is green. 

e) Abstract nouns are preceded by the definite 
article. Example: 

^e Unbanfbarfctt ift ba^ grogte 8aftcr, ingratitude 
is the greatest vice. 

f) If two or more substantives follow each other, 
the article must be repeated before each unless they 
are all of the same gender and in the same number. 
Example : 

2)er ©c^nabet unb Me guge biefe^ aSogete [inb rot^, 
the beak and feet of this bird are red. 
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g) If two or more substantives follow each other 
and there is an antithesis, the article must be re- 
peated before each, though they be of the same 
gender and in the same number. Examples: 

S)cr Sbclmann, "bet ^Sllrger unb "^et ©auer, the 
nobleman, the citizen and the peasant. !Der ^crr 
unb b^ X)ieiier^ the master and the servant; also 
bcr 25ater unb bet ®o^n, the father and the son; 
bie aWutter unb We loc^tcr, the mother and the 
daughter. 

h) The definite article is used in such expressions as : 

3ti5cimal "^C^ ^CLf)xc^, twice a year. ®cd^^ ®(^il= 
linge t^ie dUt, six shUlings a yard. 

i) With proper names the definite article must be 
used, if the case cannot otherwise be indicated. Example: 

T)xt Zonnt "^e^ I)iogcnc^, the tub of Diogenes. 



The Cases. 
The Genitive. 

The genitive is employed in German: 

1) When in English the Saxon genitive (the real 
possessive case) is used. Examples: 

!l)ad $au^ mctncd ©rubers, my brother's house. 
Dc^ gcinbcd 8anb, the enemy's country. 

2) Generally when two substantives are connected 
by the preposition of. Examples: 

!Ccr ftauf btefcd ®uted, the purchase of this estate. 



m 
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5)tc (Srfinbung be^ S^elcgrap^en, the invention of the 
telegraph. 

Substantives derived from intransitive or reflective 
verbs are followed by the same preposition as the 
verb from which they are derived. Examples: 

!iDcr ©ebanfc an (benfen an^ to think of) bte 
3ufunft, the thought of the future. !iDic %nx6)t tlOt 
(fi^ fftr^ten tiot/ to be afraid of) ben golgcn, the 
fear of the consequences. 

The preposition of is generally translated into 
Grerman by t^ou with the dative: 

a) In speaking of the material of which a thing 
is made, if the name of the material is preceded by 
a qualifying word. If the name of the material is 
not preceded by a qualifying word it is generally 
expressed in German by an adjective. Examples: 

Sine ^tttc t>0ltl f etnften ®oIb, a chain of the purest 
gold, gtne gotbenc ^ette, a gold chain. @ine fiette 
k^on biefem ®o(b^ a chain of this gold. 

b) Before substantives denoting condition, age^ 
weight, measure. Examples: 

Sin SDiann tioil grogen ga^igfeiten, a man of great 
abilities. @in 3)2ann kion @^re, a man of honour. 
@in ^nb *>0ll gartcm %Iter, a child of tender age* 
®n Snabe t^on fcc^d 3>a^ren, a boy six years of age. 
@tn ^erg tiOII gtoger f>d^e^ a mountain of great height* 

c) After definite and indefinite numerals. Examples : 

Drei Holt un^, three of us. aSieIc tpon i^nen^ 
many of them. 
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d) After the pronouns bcrjicnigc, jcbcr, ttclc^cr, 
iDcr, etc. Examples: 

2Ber t^on un«? Who of us? 3cbcr tfon i^ncn, 
every one of them. 

e) After a superlative degree. Example: 

^ic ©d^Snftc kfon alien, the most beautiful of all. 

f ) After titles before the names of places. Examples : 

5)er ftontg t^on ©ad^fcn, the King of Saxony. 
®cr f)erjog kfon Sambrtbge, the Duke of Cambridge, 
^te ^onigin t^on Snglanb, the Queen of England, 
(^tglanb'^ IR^Bnigin, like England's Queen, would only 
be used in poetic language. 

The preposition of is not translated into German: 

a) After words eocpressing weight, measure or 
quantity, except when the nouns denoting the substance 
or matter are preceded by a qualifying word (see p. 19). 
Examples : 

3»ei ^funb %\)zt, two pounds of tea. ^xozx ^funb 
^on biefem X^ce (or W\C^ SE^eciS), two pounds 
of this tea. 

b) Between common nouns and proper names of 
places. Examples : 

S)a^ Stontgrcici^ ©ac^fen, the kingdom of saxony. 
®te geftung SUlainj, the fortress 0/ Mayence. J)tc 
Unioerfitat ^cibelbcrg, the university of Heidelberg. 
5)a^ SJorf 5Jieuen^etm, the village of Neuenheim. 

c) Between the common noun 3Jionat and the 
names of months. Examples: 

^m 3)lonat ^^^nuar, in the month of January, 
^er aJionat 3Jiat, the month of Mslj. 
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The genitive is governed: 

a) By the following intransitive verbs: 



ad^ten, to attend to; 
bebiirfcn, to need; 
bege^rcn, to desire; 
brauc^en, to want; 
cntbc^ren, to do without; 
cntrat^en, to dispense with; 
ermangctn, to be without; 
ertt)a^ncn, to mention; 
gebcnfen, to remember; 
gcnic§en, to enjoy; 



barren, to wait for; 
lad^en, to laugh at; 
pflegen, to tend; 
fc^onen, to spare; 
fpotten, to mock; 
Derfc^lcn, to miss; 
Dergeffen, to forget; 
toa^ren, 1 to take care 

iDa^mc^men, j of; 
iDarten, to attend to. 



The verbs bebiirfen, begel^ren, braud^en, cntbe^rcn^ 
ertoS^nen, geniegen, pflegen, fd^onen, Dcrfe^Ien, Dergcffen^ 
wa^me^men, toa^rcn, marten (to tend) are generally 
construed with the accusative case; ad^tcn, l^arrcn and 
marten with the preposition mif and the accusative 
case; lac^en and fpotten with the preposition Hihct 
and the accusative case. 

b) By the following intransitive verbs with a 
reflective form: 



fid^ anne^men, to interest 
one's self in; 
bebiencn, to make use 

befletgigen, j ^^ . 

bcgeben, to give up; 
bemad^ttgen, to take 
possession of; 



fic^ bemciftern, to seize; 
befcfjeiben, to acquiesce 



ff 



n 
n 

ff 

tt 



n 

ft 

tt 

tt 
ff 



lu; 



bcfinnen, to recollect; 
entSugern, to abstain 
from; 

cnt^atten, to abstain 
from; 

entfc^Iagen, to rid one's 
self of; 
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fic^ cntfinncn, to remember ; 
crbarmcn, to take pity 

on; 
erfrcc^cn, to presume; 
ertnnent, to remember; 
crtii^nen, to dare; 
criDci^nen, to refrain 

from; 
frcucn, to rejoice; 
getroften, to console 



tt 



ft 



ft 



ft 



ft 



// 



ft^ tubmen, to boast; 
fd^SmeU; to be asha- 
med; 

t)crfc^en, to expect; 
ipe^ren, to defend one's 
self; 

weigcrn, to refuse; 
IDUttbem, to wonder. 



ft 



ft 



ft 



II 



ft 



ff 



one's seK; 

Sic^ erbarmcn, fic^ freuen, fid^ fd^dmcn and ftc^ 
tpunbern are also used with ^tt and the accusative ; 
\vi) ent^atten is used with kioii; ailf is sometimes 
used after \\i) befinncn and [ic^ freuen, after the latter 
in the sense of "to enjoy in anticipation". 

c) By the following impersonal verbs: 

@d iammcrt mid^, I pity; e« to^nt \\i), it is worth; 
e^ react mid^, I repent; e^ gcliiftct mtc^, I long; with 
the last of these the preposition HHd^ may be used. 

d) The following transitive verbs govern the ac- 
cusative of the person and the genitive of the thing : 



anflagen, to accuse; 
belc^rcn, to inform; 
berauben, to deprive; 
bcfd^ulbigen, to accuse; 
cntbinbcn, to release; 
^ntblbpcn, to strip; 
entl^ebcn, to exempt from; 
entlaben, to release from; 
entflctbcn, to deprive of; 
enttaffen, to dismiss; 



entlebigen, to free from; 
cntfc^en, to discharge; 
cntiDb^ncn, to wean; 
lo^fpred^en, to acquit; 
iibcrfiil^rcn, to convict; 
iibcr^eben, to spare, to save; 
uberjcugen, to convince; 
Dcrfid^crn, to assure; 
tt)iirbigcn, to deign; 
jci^en, to accuse. 
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With the following the preposition kfon may be 
used: entbtnben, enttaben, entbt5|cn, cntlaffen, cntflcibcn, 
cntfe^cn, enttoo^ncn, to^fpre^cn, ubcrfil^rcn, ftbcrgeugcn, 
Derfi(|em. 

e) The genitive is used after the following ad- 
jectives : 



lo^, free; 

mfic^ttg, master of; 
miibc, tired; 
fatt, satiated; 
fc^ulbig, guilty; 
t^cil^aft, partaking in; 
uberbritffig, weary of; 
DerbSc^ttg, suspected; 
t)erluftig, forfeiting; 
Dott, full; 
toextij, worth; 
tt)iirbig, worthy. 



bebiirftig, in want of; 
benbt^igt, in need of; 
bctt)u^t, conscious; 
cingcbcnf, mindful; 
fa^ig, capable; 
fro^, glad; 
gcwa^r, aware; 
getDSrtig, expecting; 
gett)t§, certain; 
gctt)Ol^nt, accustomed; 
tunbig, acquainted with; 
Icbtg, void; 
leer, empty; 

With the adjectives getoa^r, gciDO^nt, to^, mube, 
fatt; t)oQ and voevtif the accusative is more commonly 
used; with gett)i6, leer and t)oU the preposition tlOU 
is sometimes used; with fa^ig the preposition ju; 
with fro^ the preposition iihtt with the accusative. 

SSoU is used with the accusative when the object 
has no attribute: 2)er SSeutcI ift tioll ®elb, the purse 
is full of money. In this case t^oU frequently takes 
the ending et: toilet ®nabe. aSoHet aRut^. When 
the object has an attribute, the genitive is used with 
tioa ; @tn ^e^er tiott 9Q3etn, but ein ^ec^er t^oU ^e» 
f dftlid^ft^ SBeind, a cup full of the most delicious 
wine. 
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Formerly the genitive was much more frequently 
used in German than it is now, and it has been 
preserved in such expressions as: 

©e^ Sanbc^ DeriDeifen, to banish. 3>^ Icbc ber 
^offnung, I live in hope. §unger^ fterben, to die of 
hunger, etc. 



The Dative. 

The dative is governed: 

a) By many transitive verbs which govern, besides 
the accusative of the tJiingy the dative of the person: 

&incm etluad fagen, to say something to a person. 

b) By many verbs compounded with <|lb/ HH/ 

k^0t/ tl^ib^/ 311/ either besides the accusative or 
alone, as: 

(£r entging ifineUf he escaped them, gr gie^t e§ 
biefem tior, he prefers it to this. SBir ^brten ll^t 
ju, we listened to her. 3Bir fdfireibcn c^ t^m ju, we 
ascribe it to him. 

c) By the following simple intransitive verbs: 

anttt)orten, to answer; frb^ncn, to humour; 

banfcn, to thank; gebit^rcn, to be due; 

btcneti, to serve; gcfaflen, to please; 

broken, to threaten; gc^bren, to belong; 

fc^tcn, to be wanting; ge^orc^en, to obey; 

flu^en, to curse; gereic^en, to tend; 

folgen, to follow; glcie^en, to resemble; 
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l^elfen, to help; fdfimeidfictn, to flatter; 

^ulbigen, to do homage; traucn, to trust; 

mangcin, to be wanting; tro^en, to defy; 

nal^en, to approach; Xot\)xtn, to restrain; 

nft^en, to be useful; tt)etc^en, to yield; 

f^aben, to injure; jiemen, to fit, to become, etc. 
fc^eincn, to seem; 

d) The verbs fein, tt)crben and ge^en are often used 
impersonally with adverbs with the dative: 

aWir tft beffer, I feel better. Qf)m iioarb bange, 
he was getting frightened. 

e) By several expressions, as: 



8eib tl^un, to cause grief; 
\otf)t t^un, to cause pain; 
funb t^un, to make known; 
ju §iiife foramen, to come 

to help ; 
ha^ 2Bort reben, to excuse ; 



ben §of raad^en, to court; 
§o^n f^re^en, to scorn; 
gu %\)di iDcrbcn, to fall 

to one's share; 
2Bort fatten, to keep one's 

promise. 



f ) The following verbs are only used impersonally 
and have the real subject in the dative: 



@^ al^net mtr, I forbode; 

e« bunft mir, \ ^^„^^_„. 

^ «." J.X * r me-seems; 

e« bau^t mtr, J ' 

ed grauet mir, I am afraid ; 



c^ efelt mir, I feel dis- 
gusted; 

e^ f(i^tt)tnbclt mir, I .feel 
giddy; 

e« trSumt mir, I dream. 



g) The following adjectives govern the dative: 



%tiinix6), similar; 
angcnel^m, agreeable; 



bcfannt, known; 
frcmb, strange; 



10 
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gcmcin, common; ^olb, favourable; 

gcneigt, inclined; Ucb, dear; 

gleid^, like; na^e, near; 

gnabig, gracious; fc^ulbtg, indebted; 

^eilfam, salutary; wittfommcn, welcome, etc. 

Many adjectives also, formed from verbs that govern 
the dative case, as: ge^orfam, obedient; ergeben, 
devoted; niifelic^, useful; fc^abltc^, hurtful, etc. 

h) After adjectives preceded by Jli or followed 
by 0MII0 the EngUsh for is generally rendered by 
the dative. Examples: 

'J^ad ift \^VX ju t^cucr, that is too dear for him. 
Dicfed §au^ ift il^t nic^t grog genug, this house is 
not large enough for her. 

i) The dative, especially of personal pronouns, is 
frequently used in German instead of a possessive 
genitive. Examples : 

f&V^ iDO^nt ein Sngcl an bcr Scitc (Skitter), an 
angel is living at your side. Sftit tbbtetc cin @d^UB 
bad $ferb, a shot killed my horse. ®eitieitl l&tVtbtX 

wurbc ber tinfc 2lrm abgcfd^offcn, }ds brother's left arm 
was shot off. 

j) The dative of personal pronouns of the first and 
second persons is often used in familiar language to 
denote in a most indefinite manner a participation in 
feeling of the speaker or of the person addressed. 
This dative can but rarely be translated into English. 
Examples : 

Du btft wit ein f^5ncr 53urf^c, you are a fine 
fellow! 2)ort toaren \mx Mt fo t)crgnflgt, we were 
so happy there. 



I 
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The Accusative. 

a) All transitive verbs govern the accusative case. 

b) Most reflective verbs have the reflective pro- 
noun in the accusative case; the following are ex- 
cepted : 

^d) mapc mtr an, I arro- td^ nel^mc mtr l^erau^, I 

gate to myself; dare; 

ic^ btttc mtr au^, I request; ii) ne^mc mir tior, I intend; 

id) benfe mir, 1 j ^^ id) eigne mir ju, 1 lappro- 

t(| bilbe mir einj ^ ' id) eigne mir an, J priate; 

c) The following impersonal verbs have the real 
subject in the form of the object, i. e. in the accu- 
sative case: 

©^ l^ungert mid^, I am e^ t)eriangt mid^, I long 

hungry; for; 

e^ biirftet mic^, I am ed geliiftet mid^, I covet; 

thirsty; e^ jammert mic^, I pity; 

e^ friert mid^, I am cold; ed fd^aubert mi^, I shud- 

e^ fd^Iafcrt mid^, I am der. 

sleepy; 

d) The following verbs govern two accusative 
cases : 

^Jlennen, \ . ^^^^. lel^ren, to teach; 

^ei§en, J ^^ ^^' fc^elten, 1 to caU by a bad 

fragen, to ask; fd^impfen, J name. 

Examples: @r nannte mid^ fetnen greunb, he called me 
his friend, ^d) lel^re i^n biefe ©prad^e, I teach him 
this language. 

10* 
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In the passive these verbs^ except l^l^t^/ are 
used with two nominatives; we can not say: (£r 
tonxbt Don mix bic franj&fifc^e ©prac^c gctc^rt, he was 
taught the French language by me; we should have 
to say: i&x wurbc Don mir in bcr franjbfif^cn ©prac^c 
unterrid^tet, he was instructed by me in the French 
language. 

e) The accusative is used absolutely to express 
duration of time, length, number, value and weight. 
It is therefore used with the following verbs: loiegen, 
to weigh; f often, to cost; gclten, to be worth. Also 
with the following adjectives: iDcrtl^, worth; fd^ttcr, 
heavy; ftarf, strong; gro§, great; lang, long; brctt, 
broad; ticf, deep; ^oc^, high; IDcit, wide; ait, old. 
Examples : 

Sen ganjen Xaq ijat er nic^td get^an, he did 
nothing the whole day. 2)cn ganjen 2Beg fprac^ er 
nur Don fi^ f^fbft, all the way he spoke only of him- 
self. I)ie[e« 9icgintent ift taufenb 2Kann ftarf, this 
regiment is a thousand men strong, i^iefe SRauer ift 
tinen 5^u6 bid, this wall is one foot thick. 

f ) The accusative is also used absolutely to express 
the definite point of time. Examples: 

London, the 1"^ of July 1879, bonbon, ^tn H^ 
Suit 1879. (gr fommt biefm Slbenb, he comes this 
civening. 

g) Some intransitive verbs, though they cannot 
be said to govern an accusative, are yet followed by 
that case. Examples: 

(Sr iDeint bittere ^^^rftnen, he is weeping (shedding) 
bitter tears. (Jr trfturate einen fc^redli^en !£raum, he 
dreamed a frightful dream. 
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The Verb. 



The verb agrees with its subject in person and 
number: ^6) bin, I am; cr ift, he is; il^r fetb, 
you are. 

When there are several subjects of the third 
person, the verb is placed in the third person plural: 

SSatcr unb So^n finb ^icr geiuefen, father and son 
have been here. 

The verb is however placed in the third person 
singular, when several subjects (each in the singular) 
may be taken to express one idea: 

®roa unb 9iad^c fd t)er9cffcn (©c^iacr), let all 
resentment and revenge be forgotten. 

When of several subjects one is in the first 
person, the verb is placed in the first person plural: 

^d) unb bu tamen ju fp8t, I and you came too 
late. 

When there is no subject of the first person, 
but one of the second and others of the third person, 
the verb is placed in the second person 'plural: 

S)u unb betn SSater fel^ ju fpat gcfommcn, you 
and your father came too late. 

In these cases a personal pronoun in the first or 
second person plural, as the case may be, is generally 
placed before the verb: 

S)u unb xij toit famcn gu fpSt; bu unb bctn 95atcr 
il^y [eib ju fpat getommen. 

We have already stated that when a gramma- 
tical subject is used, the verb agrees with the real 
subject.^ Example : 
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(Se n^m unb trAttmen bie SD2enf(^en Diel t)on 
(iinftigen befferen Zaqtn, men talk and dream much of 
future better days. 

When the subject is a collective in the singular^ 
the verb is placed in the singular. Examples: 

T>a^ 9$ol{ {erftreute fic^^ the people dispersed; 
bae Du^enb foftet einen Zf)altv, the dozen costs one 
dollar. 

But when such collectives as: etn ^u^b^ a 
dozen; einc aWenge, a multitude; tin ^aax, a pair, etc., 
are joined to a substantive in the plural; the verb is 
generally placed in the plural. Example: 

(fine SDlenge ^afte finb angefommen, a number of 
guests have arrived. 

When both subject and predicate are in the 
nominative^ the former in the singular^ the latter in 
the plural, the verb in German is very often put in 
the plural. Example: 

®eine ein^ige ^offnung finb biefe Semetfe, his only 
hope is in tnese proofs. 

Huch titles as: (Sure flWaieftat, your Majesty; (Sure 
i£>o\)tit, your Highness; (Sure (SyceUenj, your Excellency, 
when used in addressing persons, have their verb in 
the plural. Example: 

dure SJtajeftdt f)abtn befol^Ien, your Majesty has 
ordered. 

The Tenses. 

The present tense is used : 

a) To express that which is taking place at the 
time we are speaking: Qd) lefe, I read; er Wirb 
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untcrric^tct, he is being instructed. The diflference 
between I read and I am reading can in German 
only be given by an adverb as: I read, td^ lefe, 
I am reading, ic^ tefe ^Ib^ll^ 

b) The jpresent tense is also used in speaking of 
an action that is always taking place, or of a state 
that is always existing. Example: 

Wit aJienf^en miiffcn fterben, all men must die. 

c) The present tense is used in German in speaking 
of a state or action that has begun in the past and 
is still continuing. Examples: 

Sr tl^ol^lli f^on fett mel^reren 3>a^ren in 8onbon, 
he has lived in London for several years. ®cit 9ln= 
fang biefcd 3>a^re^ ift er in nieinent ^tenfte, he has 
been in my service since the beginning of this year. 

d) The present tense is often used instead of the 
imperfect to enliven a narrative: 

©eftcrn ge^e i^ in'^ !£^eatcr, fet^e mtc^ l^in unb 
fc^e pibglidfi meinen altcn g^reunb an metncr ©cite, 
yesterday I went to the theatre, sat down, and 
suddenly I saw my old friend by my side. 

e) The present tense is also used instead of the 
future, especially when the action spoken of is conceived 
as certain to take place, and when the time is indicated 
by another word: 

aJlorgcn er^altft bu cinen S3rief, to-morrow yoa will 
receive a letter. 3Ba^ t^ue id^ urn i^n ju retten? 
What shall I do to save him? 
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The Imperfect is Ufled: 

a) In historical naration. Example : 

T^k Tstxnic t^etfjuditen an me^reren @teUen aber 
ben i^Iug \u fe^en, fan^^ll aber ilberaU frdftigen ^tber^ 
ftanb, th(? enemv tried in several places to cross the 
river, but founcl everywhere vigorous resistance. 

b) The imperfect tense is also used in speaking 
of an action that is past to the speaker, but present 
in reference to another past event spoken of. Example: 

I)etn ©ruber wax bet mir, aid ber ©rief anfam, 
your brother was with me when the letter arrived. 

c) The imperfect tense is also used when speaking 
of an action of long duration or of a custom. Examples: 

3^r waret immer feiner aJletnung, you were always 
of his opinion. Qfjx pflegtet mid) ju trbften, you used 
to console me. 

The difference between the English simple past 
tense (I wrote, etc.) and compound progressive past 
tense (I was writing) can in Oerman only be marked 
by the adverb thtU^ Example: 

Qd) \d)xieb eben an ®ie, aW Sie tn'« 3*"^"^^^ traten, 
I was writing to you when you entered the room. 

4 

The perfect tense is used when the action is repre- 
sented as absolutely past without reference to any 
other event. Examples: 

Qx fjat an bidf gefc^rieben, he has written to you. 
©etn ©ruber tft angefommen, your brother has arrived. 
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The pluperfect tense expresses that an action had 
been absolutely completed in reference to another 
action which is likewise past. Example: 

^iad^bem ic^ metnc Srtcfe gcfd^ricbcn ^attc, ging id) 
aix^, after I had written my letters, I went put. 

The fature tense is sometimes used in German 
instead of the present, to express a probability or 
supposition. Example : 

@r l^ort un^ nic^t, er ipirb nod^ fc^tofcn, he does 
not hear us, he is probably still asleep. 

In the same way the seeond fature is sometimes 
used instead of the perfect. Example: 

@r tt)trb bic Sricfe fc^on gefc^rieben l^aben, he has 
probably already written the letters. 

With these exceptions the first and second future 
tenses are used in German as in Enghsh. 



The Moods. 

The Indieatiye is used either to assert a (sLct or 
to ask a direct question. Examples: 

Sr l^at bad Sdn6) gctefcn, he has read the book, 
^at cr bad SSui) gctcfen? Has he read the book? 

A fact may be asserted negatively. Example: 

dx \)at bad Su(^ nic^t getefen, he has not read the 
book. 
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Sometimes the indicative expresses an emphatic 
command, taking it as abeady oheyed. Example: 

T)u trittft oor (©emitter), step thou forward (you 
step forward). 

The sabJunctlTe expresses only the possibility of a 
fact, and is employed: 

a) In indirect quotations. 

Sr bc^auptet, bag cr bort gewcfen fd/ he asserta 
that he has been there. 

But if the assertion in such a quotation is as- 
sumed as a fact by the speaker, the indicative is 
used. Example : 

(Sr be^auptet, bag cr bort gcmcfcn Ift* 

Indirect quotations are in EngHsh generally put 
in the past tense or pluperfect tense; in German they 
are mostly in the present subjunctive or perfect sub- 
junctive. Examples : 

(Sr fagtc, cr fei mctn grcunb, he said he was my 
friend. ®r fagtc, cr i^ahc t^ gcfc^cn (or bag cr c^- 
gcfc^en flilhc), he said that he had seen it. 

When the present and perfect subjunctive have 
the same form as the present and perfect indicative, 
the indirect quotations are put in the imperfect or 
pluperfect subjunctive. Example: 

©ic fagtcn un«, fie l^ftttetl (not fie ffahm) e^ 

get^an, they told us they had done it. 

For the same reason the conditional is sometimes 
used instead of the future subjunctive when the 
indirect quotation is in the future. Examples : 
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Sr fagte, er tH^t^^ c« t^un, he said he would do 
it. ©ie fagten, fie tuiit^m (not fie tH^^eil) e« t^un, 
they said they would do it. 

h) Generally in clauses expressing a wish, request, 
hope, doubt, purpose or supposition, etc. Examples: 

&&te er bod^ gefommen, would that he had come. 
§offen tt)ir ba§ e« i^m getingen nidg^/ let us hope 
that he may succeed in it. @r fd|retbt flci^ig, bamit 
er biefen SOJonat ntit bem SBerfe fertig t^CtiCf he is 
writing very diligently, in order to finish the work 
this month. But we must say: @r fc^reibt fo fleigig, 
bag er biefen 9Jlonat mit bem SBerfe fertig merben tllit^/ 
he is writing so diUgently that he (really) will finish 
the work this month. 



The Conditional Mood. 

The imperfect subjunctive has also the force of a 
present conditional and the pluperfect subjunctive that 
of a perfect conditional. Examples: 

^d) mare ^ingegangen, or id) murbe ^ingegangen fein, 
I should have gone there. Qd) ijHttt i^m gefagt, tt)o 
bu iDO^nft, I should have told him where you live. 

When both inference and condition are stated, the 
inference is generally placed in the conditionaly and 
the condition in the imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive. 
Example : 

aSenn fie ^ier gewefen tufttm (condition), fo tH Jit^^ 
tc^ ®te i^m oorgefteflt f)aben (inference), if you had 
been here, I should have introduced you to him. 
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^d) gtng }u t^m, Itm t^m bet feiner Srbett ju ^elfen, 
I went to him, (in order) to help him at his work. 

b) After Bubstantives, and after adjectives which 
govern the genitive or dative. Examples: 

Qx ifaiit nxd)t ben 3J2ut^ ed ju t^un^ he had not 
the courage to do it. (£r mar begterig e^ ju toiffcn^ 
he was desirous to know it. 

c) After the prepositions 0)^11^/ without; fbitt 
{or anftitii\ instead of; and itHI/ in order to. Examples: 

Sr gtng meg o^ne mit mir ju fprcc^en, he went 
away without speaking to me. ©tott (or onfiott) gu 
arbetten fpielte er, instead of working he played. 

After verbs expressing desire^ knowledge^ opt- 
morij etc., the accusative with the infinitive is fre- 
quently used in English. This construction is quite 
foreign to the German language, and a dependent 
clause beginning with ^4% is used in all such cases. 
Examples: 

I wish him to remain, Of munfd^e, bog er bleibc. 
I knew it to be your wish, tc^ ton^tt, bog ed 3^r 
SBunfc^ mor. 

In German as in English the supine may be the 
object of a sentence. Examples: 

6r mflnfc^t ju bletben, he wishes to remain, ©r 
l|offt JU ftegen, he hopes to conquer. 

When the infinitive is the object of a verb that 
requires a preposition in German, the adverb l^H^ 
with that preposition as a sufiGbc, must be placed after 
the verb requiring the preposition. Examples: 
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(£r bcnft hataUf bei mir ju bicibcn, he thinks of 
remaining with me. gr bcftanb ^Htliuf/ ben S3rief 
JU fcl^cn, he insisted on seeing the letter. 

This is also the case when the supine depends on 
an adjective followed by a preposition. Example: 

Sr ift ftolj ^4t4lif/ i^n fcincn ®o^n ju ncnncn, 
he is proud of calling him his son. 

In English the verbs: to advise^ to tdlj to know, 
to say, to teach are often followed by relative pro- 
nouns (or adverbs with a relative signification) and 
an infinitive; in translating into German, such a con- 
struction must be parapliased by using the auxi- 
liary verbs ^0Um^ m&f\en^ tinnen^ Examples: 

I do not know what to do, id) tt)et§ nic^t, tUlliS 
id^ tl^UII f0tt4 He will not tell me 7vhom to ask, 
er n)ia mir nidit fagen, totn iib^ \xa^cn mu^^ 



The Participles. 
The Present Participle. 

The present participle may be used as an attri- 
butive adjective, but it cannot be used as a pre- 
dicate (see p. 38). Examples: 

Da^ f^jtclenbc Sinb, the playing child; we can not 
say: ba^ ^nb ift fpiclcnb, the child is playing; we 
must say: ba^ Sinb f^JtcIt. 

Cases governed by the present participle precede it : 

@etn ilftn gartlic^ Itcbcnbcr 35otcr, his father who 
loves him tenderly. 
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The present participle is frequently used in Eng- 
lish to express catise, titne, etc. In such cases it must 
be translated into German by the verb in the in- 
dicative, the clause beginning with al^f ^H^ t0tUU^ 

tndl/ intern^ na^'^em or ph^ldif; sometimes 

a clause beginning with ||||^ or a relative pronoun 
must be used in translating the English present 
])articiple into German. Examples: 

Knowing his wish (i. e. as or since I knew his 
wish) I gratified it at once, ^4 id) fctncn S38unf(^ fonntc, 
crfftttte x6) i^n fogtcic^. He called on me bringing his 
son with him, cr befud^tc mid^ unh brot^tc fcinen ®o^n 
mit. Having been warned several times, he yet 
pursued his dangerous course (i. e. although he had 
been warned etc.), 0h^lci^ cr mc^rcre SWalc geipornt 
worben war, Dcrfolgtc er bod| feinc gefS^rlid^c I'oufbo^n. 
Here is a knife belonging to you, l^ier ift cin SWeffer, 
tuelll^eiS 3^^ncn gc^brt. 

The present participle is sometimes used as a 
concrete noun. Example: 

T)er 93orfi<5cnbe, (the presiding one) the president. 

We have already stated (p. 157) that when the 
English present participle is used as an abstract noun^ 
the infinitive must be used in German: 

The singing, ba^ ©tngcn. 

The present participle is often used as a complement. 
Examples : 

2(malte ttjorf fid^ tDcincnb i^rcm ^otcr ju %ix^tn, 
Amelia threw herself weeping at her father's feet. 
Vftc^clnb t)erlie6 er bad S^^^^^f smiling he left the 
room. 
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The Past Participle. 



The past participle of transitive verbs has a 
passive signification; all past participles may be used 
as adjectives. 

Sometimes the past participle is used to express 
a command. Example: 

Slufgcpagt! Pay attention! 



The Future Participle. 

Transitive verbs have also a future participle which 
is formed from the present participle by placing }|| 
before it; the future participle has a passive sig- 
nification. Examples : 

T)cr ju fd^retbcnbc S3ricf, the letter to be written. 
Da^ ju crrcic^enbc 3i^I/ *^® g^^l ^ ^^ attained. 



Adverbial Expressions, 
a) Of Time. 

The point of time of an action must be expressed 
either by the genitive or by the accusative; by the 
genitive in speaking of an habitual action, or of the 
point of time indefinitely; by the accusative in speaking 
of the point of time definitely. Examples : 

@r babet \id) he^ VlOt^en^^ he takes a bath in 
the morning (i. e. he is in the habit of taking a bath 
in the morning). @r font dmS Vlot^ett^ JU mir, 
he came to me one morning. (Sr fam ^ief ^ 9ft0t^cn 

JU mir, he came to me this morning. 

11 
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With je^et the accttsative of time is always ased. 
Example : 

Qthtn log fe^c tc^ t^n, I see him every day. 

Such expressions as : in the morning^ in the evening 
etc. are placed in the genitive in German when the 
hour of the day is mentioned immediately before them. 
Example : 

®eftern urn fec^^ U^r {heS) VlPt^en^ or ©eftent 
Vtotfien um fe^d U^r, yesterday morning at six 
o'clock. 

The accusative is used in such expressions as: 
gwcimat bic 9Boc^c, twice a week, etc.; but with mas- 
culine and neuter substantives the genitive is also 
used, as: gttjeimal ba« 3^a^r (or bed 3^o^red), twice a 
year. 

Duration of time is expressed: a) by the accu- 
sative; b) by the accusative followed by the adverb 
(4110 ♦ Examples: 

Gr ift cincn SWonat ^icr gewcfcn, or er ift cincn 
SKonot long ^ier gcwcfcn, he has been here (for) a 
month. Sr ^ot cine ©tunbe bort gefeffen, he has been 
sitting there for an hour. 

The point of time is also expressed by the follow- 
ing prepositions. Examples: 

Sift/ on (with the dat.). 2lm (on bcm) erften SWoi, 
on the first of May. %m fcc^ften aRSrj, on the 
sixth of March. 2ln SEBerftogen, on working- 
days. 
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8(llf at (with the ace). Sluf bie SWinute; (at) to the 
mmute. 

!Bei^ at. S3ci S^agc^anbruc^, at the break of day. 
S3ctm crften Sdiid, at the first glance. S3ei is 
also used in the expressions bei S^agc, in the 
day-time; bei 5Wad^t, at night; bet ^dtzn, be- 
times. 

®^0^ll/ towards. @egen Slbenb, towards evening 
©egen je^n Ul^r, towards ten o'clock. 

Sttnethalh and Jbinneti/ within. Sinnen Dierie^n 

2Cagen, within a fortnight. 3»"nev^oIb t)ierunb= 
gttjanjig ©tunben, within twenty-four hours. 

9t<lll^/ after. 5Wad) S^ifd^e, after dinner. 

tt^lb^t (with the ace), ^eute liber oiericl^n S^age, 
this day fortnight. 

ttm^ at, about. Um 10 Ul^r, at ten o'clock. Urn 
ajlitternad^t, at midnight. 

2J0t (with the dat.) before, ago. SSor Dierjel^n 3^agen, 
a fortnight ago. 35or S^tfd^e, before dinner. 

31I/ at. This preposition was used in the Old German 
language where now ill and Ibrt are employed. 
It is still used with ^di and 9K4(/ and in 

a few expressions: 

3um erften 3Slai, for the first time, ^nx 
red^ten ^tit, at the right time, ^n 2lnfan0 be^ 
Sluguft^ finb @tc in «rftffd (©cottier), at the be- 
ginning of August you will be at Brussels. 
Unb oerI5§t fie jur felben @tunbe (©d^itter), and 
leaves her at the same hour. 

11* 
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Duration of time is also expressed by the fonowing 
prepositioiis : 

Slllf (with the ace.) for. Qx ifot biefed ^oM anf tin 
3a^r qtmttfftt, he has taken this house for 
a year. 

9i^^ tilL SSldbt bi» \am Sbenb, stay till evening. 
m^ }itm Xobe, tin death. 

^H (with the dat) in^ during, ^n bret SSoc^m ^Stte 
tx bit fttbdt DoQenben Knnen, in three weeks 
he might have completed the work. 

Seit^ since (for). Seit }enem Za%t, since that day. 
(6r ifl frit rinem 3^ ^^nf, he has been ill for 
a year. 

tintet (with the dat) in^ under. Unter Sarte bed 
t^finften Slegterung^ in the reign of Charles the 
Fifth. 

SNUftenh^ daring. SSS^renb fritter Srattt^rit, during 
his illness. 



b) Of Place. 

Place is expressed: 

1) By adverbs: 

^er, here, bort, there, etc. 

2) By prepositions: 

3n bem ®arten, in the garden, an bem Ufer, on 
the bank, aiuf bem I^urme, on the tower. (Sx fommt 
ju mir, he is coming to me. (5r gc^t ttad^ Sonbon^ 
ne is going to London, etc. 
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3) In a few expressions the genitive and accu- 
sative cases are used to denote place: 

9Ran fud^t t^n aUet Citten (©d^ittcr), they are 
searching for him everywhere. ®e8 SB&C^C^ tarn cr 
(©critter), he came this way. St^Clfttet ^411^/ on 
the right hand. SintCt i^HII^/ on the left hand. 
3tt)ci aSanbcrer fie^t cr tU ^tta^e jic^n (©chiller), 
two travellers he sees going aloDg the road. @r gcl^t 
ten tCditen SB&e^, he goes the right way. 



c) Of Manner. 

Manner is expressed: 

1) By adverbs or adjectives used adverbially. 

2) By the following prepositions: 

Sin (only used with the superlative), ant bcften, 
best, etc. 

Sluf with the accusative is only used when the sub- 
stantives SB^f ^ and 9ltt (manner) are expressed 
or understood; <iuf is used with the dative 
when joined to the substantive IB3^0 (iu the 
signification of manner): 

2luf Ocrfc^iebenc SBBcifc, in a different manner. 
2luf bicfe 2lrt, in this manner. 9luf' ^ frcunblidlftc, 
in the most friendly manner. Sluf onbcrm SBBcgc, 
in a different way (manner). 

9Kit is generally used to express the manner in 
which and the means by which an action is 
performed. 9Jlit 35ergnflgen, with pleasure. SWtt 
bcm ©c^lDcrt, with the sword. 
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fOffUC is used like mit, but negatively. D^ne SDIii^e, 
without trouble. (Sr tgt o^ne ®abti, he eats 
without a fork. 

9t<l<l^ denotes manner as agreeing with that of another. 
9tac^ ben alten ^riiuc^en^ according to the old 
customs. ®cm&^ is sometimes used instead of 
noc^: 3>^i^^^ SBunfd^e gcmSg, agreeably to your 
wish. 

3u is used to express the manner of locomotion: 3^ 
5u6^/ J« "^itxbt, ju S38agcn, gu S38affcr, ju 8anbe 
rcifen etc., to travel on foot, on horseback, in 
a carriage, by water, by land 



d) Of Cause and Purpose. 

1) A real ground, catise or reason is expressed 
by the prepositions: tfon^ t^Of, tutdl, 4tt*/ Hit/ 

)ufo(0e/ laui^ t^etmi^e and t^etmittelftx 

^d) fa^ fcincn S3ufen Don ^jrinjHd^en Sntfc^Iftffen 
iDotten (©critter), I saw his bosom heave with prince- 
ly resolutions. Sr ftirbt oor ganger, he is dying 
with hunger. !iDurc^ ctn fold^c^ Opfer fannft bu btd| 
rctten, by such a sacrifice you can save yourself. 
9ltema(« fonn c« gefc^e^cn, oud toufcnb ©riinbcn ntcmate, 
it can nevJ^r be, for a thousand reasons never. 3D2on 
fcnnt ben 3SogeI on ben gebern, the bird is known by 
its feathers. Diefem Sefel^I jufolge, in accordance 
with this command, gout bed SSertrogd, conformably 
to the agreement. 35erm5ge feiner gcfttgfeit, by virtue 
of his firmness. 35ermittelft etner ©c^iffbriide gelong e« 
i^m fetne 9lrmee gu retten, by means of a bridge of 
boats he succeeded in saving his army. 
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2) A moral ground is expressed by: 111^0^11/ 

f^aihcn^ (^alber), um— tuitteii/ ftuft: 

SBcgcn ber ft^oftcn, on account of the expenses. 
Sr tl^ut c^ Sl^rcn ^olbcr, he does it for the sake of 
his honour. Um bcinc^ ©rubers toittcn, for the sake 
of your brother, ^aft ^\)Xt^ Slnttc^, by virtue of your 
office. 

ttm expresses a real and logical ground in tHHtUIII 
and ^4tUlli: 

SBarum eilt cr fo fe^r? Why does he hasten so much? 
Unb barum fctb il^r gcfommen? And that is why you 
came? 

Adversative ground is expressed by tHi^^Y/ $lts 

SBibcr ntcinen SBittcn, against my will, ©em au«= 
brudtic^en S3efel^Ic jutoibcr, contrary to the express 
command. S)e« faiferlid^en 3Scrbotc« ungeac^tet, notwith- 
standing the imperial prohibition. %xo% bc^ fcinbttd^cn 
©cfd^it^c^, in spite of the enemy's artillery. 

Purpose is generally expressed by the preposition %UX 

3u ttjeld^cm ^xotdt, to what purpose? ^\xx SScr- 
fd^fincrung ber ©tabt, for the embellishment of the 
town. Purpose is also expressed by the supine, 
which is then often preceded by um: ^6) fommc tlid^t 
ju bicibcn, Slbfc^icb ju ncl^mcn fommc i^ (©critter), 
I do not come to stay, I come to say good-bye. 
Um fid) ju retten, in order to save liimself. 

When the purpose of an action is the advantage 
of a person (or personified object) the preposition 
flit is generally used: 
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35ad ^at ctn J^rcunb fitr fcincn ijteunb gct^on, a 
friend has done liiat for his friend, (gr ift filr bic 
i^rci^eit gcftorbcn, he died for liberty. 

When the purpose of an action is the disadvan- 
tage of a person (or personified object), tuil^eif and 
geg^n are used: 

S)ie Sriefe jcugcn luibcr bic^, these letters bear 
witness against you. J)ort fampfen !J)cut[c^c gcgcn 
©eutfc^c, Germans are fighting there against Germans. 



Exercises. 

These exercises are intended for pupils who have gone 
through the whole of the Grammar. For young pupils and 
beginners the exercises in ^^Friedrich's Grammatical 
Course of the German Language" should be used. 



On the Declension of Substantives. 

Where are the boots and shoes that I have 
ordered? I have sent them to your house. What 
is the price of these oxen, cows and sheep? All 
together a thousand dollars. He would not follow the 
advice of his friends. Fathers and mothers, sons 
and daughters, all were led into captivity. I shall 
send these fowls and these ducks to my cousins. 
What do you require? I want glasses, plates, knives 
and forks. Happiness does not consist in riches. 
Princes, kings and emperors, all took part in the 
undertaking. Who are these gentlemen? The younger 
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one has the appearance of a Frenchman. These birds 
have their nests on the high cliffs along the shore. 
Peace was no longer possible, and the knights with 
their vassals prepared for war; a few weeks later 
five thousand men took the field. In the few words 
that he spoke, he did not express himself well. 
I am quite of your opinion, it seems to me that he 
is always making use of the wrong words. The 
shops of the trades-people in this town are ver}^ 
nice; but in the evening when the shutters are up 
(say shut), the streets look very dull. Protestants 
and Catholics were agreed on this point. The lec- 
tures of these professors are very interesting, and 
yet they are attended by very few students. All 
the officers of our regiment are members of these 
clubs. These astronomers say that they have seen 
two comets this year. These two universities are 
the best at which these lawyers might continue their 
studies. He is still collecting materials for the work 
which he intends to publish. 

To order, bcftcKcn; the price, bcr ^rciS; the ox, bcr Dd^S; 
the cow, bie ^i); the dollar, ber X^altt; the advice, ber 'Siatf); 
to lead, ffll^ren; the captivity, hit ^efangenfd^aft; the fowl, ba$ 
dul^n; the duck, Ut @nte; to require, k>erlan9ett; the plate, ber 
better; to consist, beftel^en; riches, ber 9leicl^t|um; to take part 
in, 2^]|eil nel^men an; the undertaking, ha^ Unternel^men ; the 
appearance, bad Sludfel^en ; the cliffs, bie S^Ifemndnbe: the shore, 
bie Mfte; vassals, pi. of SJ'lann; to take the fiela, in'd f^elb 
^iel^en; to express one's self, fid^ audbrilcfen; the opinion, hit 
^einung; to make use of, gebrau^en; wrong, unrid^ttg; to look, 
<iud{e]^en; dull, traurig; agreed on, einig ilber; the lecture, hit 
SSorlefung; interesting, anjiel^enb; to be attended, befud^t toerben; 
the member, hai SJlitglteb; the lawyer, ber Qurift; to continue, 
fortfejen; to collect, fammetn; to intend, beabfid^tigen ; to pub- 
lish, toerfiffentlid^en. 
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On the Declension of Proper Names. 



Have you seen Henry's brother? Yes, I saw him 
just now, I believe he is taking a walk in the gardea 
with Sophia. We went last year to France, as we 
wished to show Amelia the sights of Paris before 
her departure to India. Have you attended the lee- 
tures of Professor Liebig? No, I have not been 
able to attend Professor Liebig's lectures. Have you 
not yet read Heinrich Heine's works? No, I am 
now reading the works of Friedrich von Schiller.. 
Eenan's life of Jesus has been published at Paris. 
The Schmidts are gone to Paris. This author has 
well described the battles of Napoleon the First. The 
commerce of Mannheim is greater than that of 
Coblenz. Duke Albrecht's noble spouse, Count Har- 
rach's daughter, ought not to have been received 
thus. Have you given to Mr Mohr the letters from 
his friend Doctor Bergmann? He was present at the 
wedding of my gracious Lord, the Margrave. The 
execution of Queen Mary of Scotland was a great 
crime perpetrated by Queen Elizabeth of England^ 
He sought the service of Queen Elizabeth of England^ 
the declared enemy of King Philip of Spain. Seek 
the traitors in Gallas' camp. You have also trusted 
(to) Isolani. I should have been to Ferdinand what 
Octavio was to me. This they gave in humble de- 
votion to Piccolomini. The armies of the Duke of 
Alba laid waste the most beautiful provinces of the 
Netherlands. Do you know Henry^s handwriting? 
Yes, it is not so good as that of your brother Charles.. 
Stuttgart is the capital of the Mngdora of Wurtem- 
berg. Who has given this beautiful present to- 
Sophia? Your cousin Charles has given it to her* 
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Will you give this letter to Amelia, I received it 
from her sister Mary? The Grants have asked us to 
an evening party. The troops of General Bliicher 
advanced quickly. 

To take a walk, ^pamxtn gel^en; the sights, bte SJlerftoilr^ 
biglettcn; the departure, otc 5l6retfc; India, gnbicn; to publish, 
t)er5ffentli(i^en, l^erau^geben; to describe, bef(j^ret6en; the battle, 
bte ©ci^Ia^t; the commerce, bet ^anbel; the spouse (f.)i bte 
@etnal^lin; to receive, empfangen; the wedding, bte ^od^jeit; the 
Margrave, bcr SJlarfgraf; Scotland, (Sd^ottlanb; the crime, ba^ 
^erbred^en; to perpetrate, begel^en; to declare, erfl&ren; the 
traitor, ber SBerrdtl^er; the camp, baS Sager; to trust, trauen; 
humble, untert^ftnig, tief j devotion, bie ©rgeben^eit; to lay waste, 
t)ertDilften; the hand- writing, bte ^anbfd^rtft; the present, ha^ 
®efd^en!; the evening party, bie Slbenbgefettfci^aft; to advance, 
oorrilcfen. 

On the Declension of Adjectives. 

A little man, a big horse, a short arm, a long 
sword must help one another. This is the short 
meaning of the long speech. Roland seized the long 
sword with both hands in great haste. Whoever is 
satisfied with himself has assuredly a bad taste. This 
young gentleman is a German, he teaches the Ger- 
man language. He prefers bitter beer to sweet cider. 
The just man offends nobody and has therefore no 
bitter enemies. We never forget the loss of faithful 
servants. Pray read this short article in the Frankfort 
Gazette about the Leipzig fair. All England was 
ready to bring every sacrifice. Half London would 
have voted for him. Bring me white paper, red ink, 
and good pens. How do you like this white paper? 
If you have no better paper, I shall take this. 
I would there were no restless heads in the whole 
of France. You, poor man, have lost your whole 
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fortune. My dear father likes this good old custom. 
All great emperors acted thus. You^ noble knight, 
have carried oflF the most brilliant victory. I know 
many brave men in that little town. Those good 
old days are now past. William of Orange was a 
thin, pale man. A brave man rushed into the 
burning house and saved thee, poor child. Who can 
tell how many of these young soldiers will return 
from that terrible civil war? His eldest son is a 
boy of bad disposition. The great misfortune of this 
weak prince is that he always listens to the evil 
counsels of bad men. 

The sword, bag @(!^tt)ert; the meaniDg, bet @tnn; the speech, 
bte dlebe; to seize, ergreifen; haste, hit ®t(e; assuredly, ftd^erlid^; 
the taste, ber ©efd^macf; to prefer, t)orjte^en; cider, ber fip^tt* 
toein; just, gered^t; to offend, beletbigen; the loss, ber Serluft; 
faithful, treu; the article, ber Slrtifel; the gazette, bie 3^^ii8» 
the fair, bie Ttt^t; ready, bereit; the sacrifice, haf^ Opfer; to 
vote, ftimmen; restless, unrul^tg; France, fjranfretd^; the fortune, 
bag Sermdgen; the custom, bte @ttte; to act, l^anbeln; to carry 
ofl^ batjontragen; the victory, ber ©teg; past, borbei; thin, mager; 
pale, Ua^'f to rush, ftc^ ftiltAen; the soldier, ber @oIbat; to 
return, jurilcffe^ren; terrible, fflrc^terlid^ ; civil war, ber SSiirger^ 
frieg; the disposition, bie ^rt: to listen to, ^5ren auf; evil, 
f^lec^t; the counsel, ber 9lat^fc^lag. 



On the Numerals. 

The debt of this state amounts to seven million 
four hundred and ninety-three thousand five hundred 
and sixty- eight pounds sterling. An army of three 
hundred and fifty thousand men was ready to take 
the field. On the twenty second of March, one thousand 
and twenty-seven, Conrad the Second entered Borne. 
He was condemned on the evidence of two witnesses. 
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London, the twenty-second of December, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-nine. Frankfort, the first of January, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-nine. A German mile 
is about four and a half English miles. When did 
your brother arrive? He arrived on the tenth of 
this month at half past six in the morning. At 
what time do the trains leave here for London? 
The first at a quarter past five in the morning; the 
second at half past nine in the morning; the third 
at a quarter to twelve. One train starts at ten 
minutes past three in the afternoon. No, you are 
mistaken, it starts at ten minutes before three. How 
long does it take to get there? It takes about an 
hour and a half. You are mistaken, it takes two 
hours and a half. Henry's father died on the eleventh 
of May, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, at a quarter 
past nine in the evening. Each of his two sons 
receives one third and each of his two nephews one 
sixth. How many times have you been at Paris? 
I have been there four times. He asks so high a 
price that I believe he wishes to make a tenfold 
profit. Two-thirds of the manuscript are still wanting. 
We had a carriage and four (say, with four) the 
whole way. He rode twenty miles and a half in an 
hour and a half. Will you wake me to-morrow 
morning at half past five? I cannot promise it, 
as I do not genersdly wake before a quarter to six. 

The debt, W (Bi^vXb; to amount to, betragen; the pound 
sterling, bad $funb @terlin^; ready to take the field, IriegiS^ 
bereit; to condemn, t)erurt^etlen; the evidence, bte ^uiSfage; the 
florin, ber ©ulben; the train, ber ^uq; to start, abfal^ren; to be 
mistaken, ftc^ irren; it takes (time), ed bauert, man brauc^t; 
the price, ber ^retS; the profit, ber ®minn; to be wanting^ 
fel^Ien; to wake (act), toecfen; to wake (neut), ertoad^en. 
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On Personal, Reflective, Reciprocal and 
Possessive Pronouns. 

Your friend Charles has sought you everywhere; 
he wanted to ask you for the book which he left 
here yesterday. He cannot write, he has cut himself 
with your penknife. They met each other for the 
first time at the house of your father. I tell you 
he has deceived me and I shall never trust him 
again. I have left my dictionary at home, will you 
have the kindness to lend me yours? Your brother 
will show us the way to the Cathedral. My little 
brothers are very quarrelsome, they beat each other 
every day. To-morrow my sister is going to India; 
shall we ever see each other again? He has neglected 
his duty, but you have done yours. Give him the 
parcel which you received for him this morning. 
Lend me your knife, if you please. What do you want 
to do with it? I want to cut a stick with it. Why 
don^t you take yours? Mine is quite blunt, but yours 
is sharp. He himself will not deny that he tiiinks 
only of himself. He himself wrote to me that he would 
present himself to you on your arrival here. They met 
here yesterday and told each other their adventures. 
Who has taken my hat? Here is yours, that is 
mine. No, excuse me, this is not mine, it is his. 
Here are pens; if you have need of them, take them. 
This paper is so bad I cannot write on it; what 
shall I do with it? These gentlemen seem to know 
each other. This train started an hour too late; 
who is responsible for it? I shall complain of it. 
I have done my duty (omit, duty) ; do yours. I shall 
remain with my family (omit, family) at Paris during 
the winter. I told it him three times, and yet he 
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does not remember it. If you think of it, bring me 
a few English newspapers. You may rely upon it, 
I shall do so. 

To want, tooUen; to ask for, bitten unt; for the iirst time, 
5Uin crjien SJlal; to deceive, l^interge^cn; the dictionary, bad 
SSBdrterbud^ ; at home, ^u $aufe; the kindness, hit ©Hie; the 
Cathedral, bte ^omftrd^e; quarrelsome, ftrettfil^tig; to neglect, 
bemad^l&fftgen; the parcel, bad ^adet; blant^ ftumpf; sharp, 
fci^arf; to deny, leugnen; to think of, benfen an; the arrival, 
btc Slnlunft; to meet, Jid^ trcffcn; to excuse, cntfd^ulbtgcn; re- 
sponsible, t)erantn)ortItd9 ; to complain of, ft^ beltagen tiber; to 
remember, fic!^ ertnncrn (gen.); the newspaper, bie S^i^^^i^flf to 
rely upon, fid^ berlaffcn auf. 



On Demonstrative, Relative, Interrogative and 

Indefinite Pronouns. 

I am speaking of those men whose names are 
immortal. Roland rode behind his father with his 
(the father's) spear and shield. This is a rose and 
that is a violet. What kind of a horse is this? 
It is an Arabian. Which horse are you going to 
ride? The black horse. I do not know whence he 
comes and whither he goes. One must bear what 
Heaven sends. He does not know what he wants; 
first he tells one to go and then he calls one back. 
In this you are right. What are you thinking of? 
The father wrote to his son that he (the son) should 
go to London. I remember still those scenes. It is 
the same that I have akeady seen. This is the 
dagger with which he did the deed. The woman 
whose child died last night, is very ill. With what 
has he been occupied? With whom has he gone out? 
I tell (it to) thee who hast always been my best 
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friend. This is the author whose books you read 
with so much pleasure. He who always speaks the 
truth, is esteemed by everybody. These are my 
brothers. My cousin is not going out to-day, he 
expects his brother and his (the brother's) son. Of 
what does he complain? Look, here stands the man 
to whom we owe all that we possess. Do tell me 
of what you are afraid. What countryman is he? 
Which of your countrymen has been here? The 
theatre in this town is much more beautiful than 
that which they have built in your native town. 
How can you wear such gloves? All the towns 
whose inhabitants opposed the advance of the enemy, 
were burnt down. Of what is he speaking? He is 
speaking of the misfortune which that terrible war 
brought upon these countries. These are the painters 
whose pictures you admired so much at the exhibition. 
Of what did he die? He died of inflammation of 
the lungs. 

Immortal, unfterblid^ ; the spear, bet Speer; the shield, ber 
@(!^ilb; the rose, bte dlofe; the violet, ba^ SBeilci^en; the Arabian, 
ber Slraber; the black horse, ber 'Siappt; to bear, ertragett; to 
call back, ^urildrufen; the scene, ber ^uftritt; the dagger, ber 
^olc!^; the deed, bte %f)at; last night, t)ergangene d^ad^t; occu- 
pied, befd^&fttgt; the pleasure, bad ^ergnilgen; to expect, er^ 
toarten; to complain of, jtc^ bellagen Aber; to possess, beft^en; 
to be afraid of, ftd^ filrd^ten bor; the countryman, ber £anbd« 
mann; the theatre, bad Sweater; to build, bauen; the native 
town, bie SSaterftabt; to wear, tragen; the glove, ber §anbfd^u^; 
to oppose, ftd^ toiberfe^en (dat); the advance, bad t^orrilden; 
to bum down, nteberbrennen ; the painter, ber Scaler: the pic- 
ture, bad @em&Ibe; the exhibition, bie $[udftellung; inflammation 
of the lungs, Sungenent^ilnbung. 
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On Auxiliary Verbs of Mood and those Verbs that 
govern the Infinitive without 3ii^ 

The fugitives are said to be wandering about in 
the mountains. Your friend is not yet arrived, he 
must have missed the train. It is said that he has 
been in the town, several people maintain that they 
have seen him. He ordered the bridge to be de- 
stroyed. Your father may have left Vienna before 
your letter arrived there. If he had been able to 
finish the work, he certainly would have finished it. 
During these disturbances the citizens have not been 
allowed to leave their houses after nine o^clock in 
the evening. You may read the letter, there are no 
secrets in it. He has been obliged to remain the whole 
day at the office. He ought to have been here at ten 
o'clock this morning and he is not yet come. If he 
had been wiUing to travel with me, I should have 
taken him with me to Paris. You are to stay here till 
your father returns. He had you in his power and 
has allowed you to escape. This gentleman has taught 
me to speak French. Have you not yet seen Mr. N. 
play the part of Faust? No, I have never seen him 
play that part. Would that he had been able to 
celebrate his birth-day here! If I had been allowed 
to go with you, I should have shown you all the 
sights of London. It is said that Miss N. has a 
splendid voice, but I have never heard her sing. 
He spent two years in Germany and has not learnt 
to speak the language. He did not like (perf.) to 
accept that post, as he would have been obliged to 
leave London. If he had been allowed to come, he 
would not have kept us waiting so long. He asserts 
that he saw you last night at the theatre. 

12 
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The fugitive, bcr giiid^tling; to wander about, um^ertoanbcrn; 
the mountains, baS ©ebirge; several, mc^rcre; people, i^eute; 
Vienna, SBien; the disturbances, bte Unrul^en; the citizen, ber 
^ilrger; the secret, hai ©c^cimnig; the office, ba8 ®ef(^dfti^* 
jimmer; to travel, rcifcn; to take with one, mttnel^men ; to 
return, 5uriicffel^rcn; the power, bic ©cwalt; to escape, entfomtnett; 
the part (in a play), bic SloUc: to celebrate, fctern; the birth- 
day, bcr @)eburt^tag; splendid, pxa(i)it)oU, auiSaejetd^net ; to spend 
(time), gubringen; to keep waiting, marten laffen. 



On Irregular Verbs. 

Pray take (singular) another glass of wine, you 
have drunk nothing at all. Henry has recommended 
(to) me this shoemaker, but his work does not please 
me at all. If you had poured water on these coals 
they would have burnt much longer. He would like 
to give you that post, if it were in his power. If he 
were to write (imp. subj.) now, his letter would be 
delivered to-morrow morning. The boy ran across 
the street, fell and broke his leg. If he brought 
(imp. subj.J the parcel now, I should send it to 
your brother to-night. He would like to sing in our 
concert, but the doctor will not allow it. I should 
like to go to the theatre to-night, but I fear I shall 
not be able to do so, as I am asked to dinner at 
my cousin's; he invited me this morning. When we 
entered the room, the girl was spinning wool, her 
mother sat beside her and was reading from a large 
bible. The little boy opened the cage and the bird 
flew out of the window; I promised a bird-catcher 
a good reward, if he should bring (imp. subj.) it 
back. Do not forget (sing.) to give this book to 
your little brother, he has promised me to read it. 
When I saw your cousin this morning, he was riding 
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the black horse which you admire so much. I should 
have remained much longer in London, but urgent 
affairs forced me to go to Germany. You may rely 
on this man, he never breaks his word. I saw your 
servant when he was carrying your letters to the 
post, and I gave him a note for you, did you not 
receive it? If I knew (subj.) where Charles hves, 
I should call on him this morning. Did you know 
Mr. N. when he hved at Baden? I saw him every 
day, but I have never spoken to him. This morning 
at ten o'clock I went to my cousin's; he was still 
asleep, but when I called hito, he got up. 

To recommend, em})f cl^Icn ; the work, bte 5lrbcit; to please, 
gef alien; to pour, giegen; the coal, Me ko^U; translate to like 
to by the adverb, gcrn; the power, bie Ttad^t; to deliver 
(a letter), abgeben; across^ ilber (ace); the leg, bad 93ein; the 
concert, baS Concert; the doctor, bcr ^oftor; to-night, ^exite 
5lbcnb; to ask to dinner, jum @ffcn etntoben; at, hti; to enter, 
eintreten in (ace); to spin, f})tnnen; the wool, bteSBotte; beside, 
neben; the bible, bte 93ibel; to open, 5ffnen; the cage, ber^&ftg; 
the bird-catcher, bcr SBogelfSngcr; the reward, bte S3eIo]^nung; 
to ride, reiten: to admire, bemunbem; urgent affairs, bringenbe 
®ef(!^afte; to force, gwingcn; to rely on, ftd^ berlaffen auf; to 
carry, ttagen; the post, bk ^^oft; to live (i. e. to dwell), tt)0^nen; 
to be asleep, fd^Iafen; to get up, aufftel^en. 



On Intransitive, Reflective and Impersonal 

Verbs. 

Yesterday when we were walking through a wood, 
the sudden appearance of a wolf frightened my wife 
so much, that she fainted; but my youngest son, 
who accompanied us, was not frightened in the least. 
I was present when they were melting the metals; 
the lead melted very easily. This young man is 

12* 
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very conceited, he presumes too much. There are 
only five chairs in this room, bring me another, if 
you please. There are insects that live only one 
day. I called this morning on Mr. N., he is (J\i) 
bcfinbcn) much better to-day. Have pity on him, 
he is so young. Be not afraid, nobody shall do him 
any harm. You must not go out so lightly dressed, 
otherwise you will catch a cold. I cannot make 
up my mind what I am to do with my eldest 
nephew, he conducts himself so badly that I shall 
not allow him to remain in my business. Do you 
remember my cousin Henry? He has appUed for 
the post of which you are speaking, and he has 
been told that he might rely on getting it (say: 
might rely on it that he should get it). My father 
would have recovered much sooner from his illness, 
if the weather had not been so very bad; it has 
been raining continually for the last fortnight, and 
he has therefore not been able to go out. Methinks 
you are always complaining of your servant without 
cause. It is impossible that this should be your 
opinion when I tell you that he has dared to con- 
tradict me. I do not feel well, I am getting so hot 
in this room, though all the windows are open. My 
brother is gone to America, he did not succeed in his 
undertakings here. 

The wood, bet ^alb; sudden, ))Id^U(!^; the appearance, bte 
^fd^citiung; to frighten, erfd^rerfen; to faint, ol^tittidd^tig werbcn; 
to accompany, beglettcn; to be frightened, erfd^redcn; in the 
least, tm gcritigfteti ; to be present, gcgcntoarttg fein; to melt, 
fd^mcljen: the metal, ha^ tflttaU; to be melting, fd^meljcn; 
conceited, etngcbilbct; to presume, fid^ l^erau^ne^mcn ; if you 
please, gefdHigft; the insect, bag ^tifeft; to call on, Befud^en 
(ace); to have pity, fi(3^ etbarmen (gen.); to be afraid, fiird^ten; 
to do harm, ein 2t\b 5ufilgen; lightly dressed, leid^t angejogen; 



i 
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to catch cold, \id) eridlten; to make up one's mind, fid^ tx\t^ 
fd^Iiegen; to conduct one's self, fid^ auffill^rcn; the business, 
ha^ ®efd[)dft; to remember, fid^ erinnem Cgen.); to apply for, 
fid^ betoerben um; to rely on, fid^ tjerlaffcn auf; to recovei', 
fid^ ttf^oltn; the illness, btc ^ranfi^cit; to rain, regnen; con- 
tinually, forttoal^renb ; a fortnight, \)in^t^n %aQt; to complain, 
fid^ beHagen; the cause, bte Urfad^c; to dare, fid^ untcrftcl^en; 
to contradict, tDiberf<)red^en (dat); to succeed, glildfcn. 



On Compound Verbs. 

Charles is very ill; this is the medicine which 
the doctor has prescribed for him. We must go 
away now, else we shall get to the station too late; 
the train starts at a quarter to four. We break- 
fasted this morning at nine o'clock. Translate this 
sentence : the enemy advanced towards the river Main 
and crossed near Mayence. Such an offence cannot 
be passed over, you know he went over to the enemy. 
I saw him at the station when he arrived, I think 
it was at half past ten, this morning. The sun sets 
now already at a quarter to five. Will you have 
the kindness to copy this page for me? With the 
greatest pleasure, I am already beginning the first 
sentence. Pray, put on your hat, it is so cold in 
this room. You are looking very ill to-day, what is 
the matter with you? I got up too early this morning. 
At what o'clock does the service in your church 
begin? It begins at a quarter to eleven in the 
morning arid at half past six in the evening. Some- 
body is knocking. Come in ! You have really arrived 
at last. Pray continue your work. Are you already 
going out again? I am going home to dress, your 
father has invited me to dinner. What time is it? 
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It must be late, the sun is setting already. At what 
o'clock does the sun rise now? I believe it rises at 
a quarter past three. Do you go to bed very early? 
I go to bed at eleven o'clock, and I generally fall 
asleep directly. Do shut the window, it is very cold 
in this room. Do you know that the theatre begins 
this evening at a quarter past seven. Your brother 
gays that I am looking very ill. Begin ! Your brother 
is beginning. I know that he is beginning. Charles 
is going out. Does his father fcaow that he is 
going out? 

The medicine^ bte ^rjnet; to prescribe, Derfd^reiben; to go 
away, fortge^cn; to breakfast, friibftild en ; to translate, fiber* 
fe^eti; to cross, illbeffe^en; the offence, bad Sergel^n; to pass 
over, Hhtxi^tfitn; to go over, illbergel^en; to set, untetgel^en ; 
to copy, obfci^retben; the page, bte ©ette; to put on, auffefeen; 
to look, auiSfel^en; what is the matter with you? toad fel^lt 
gi^nen? to get up, auffte^en; the service, bet Oottedbicnft; to 
knock, an!Ho})fen; to come in, l^ercinfommcn ; to continue, fort* 
fefen; to dress, fid& anfleiben; to rise, aufgel^en; to go to bed, 
5U 93ette gel^en; to rail asleep, einfd^Iaf en ; to shut, jumad^en. 

On Prepositions. 

Besides (au§er) your brother two other gentlemen 
were in the carriage, they all three went to Oxford 
to our friend N., who is there at College. Since 
the death of her mother, Emily lives with (bet) her 
aunt, by whose daughters she is treated with the 
greatest kindness. Your uncle intends to stay in 
Paris till the tenth of June, he will arrive in London 
on the eleventh by (mtt) the train that leaves Dover 
at half past two. In spite of the bad weather 
Charles is gone for a walk, he says that he is ob- 
liged every day to take a walk on account of his 
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health. In (nad^) my opinion it would be best for 
you to stay at Liverpool till your brother returns 
from America. I have spoken to (tttit) my father 
about (itber) this matter and he thinks that I ought 
to start from here at once. According to an order 
of the general all soldiers must be in their barracks 
at half past eight in the evening. I went to (in) 
the theatre last night and got a very good place 
in the stalls. I want to write a letter to (an) my 
cousin. If you send your letter to (auf) the post 
before six o'clock, he will get it on (an, with def. 
art.) Monday. A year ago (t)or) I met your brother- 
in-law at Homburg, where he intended to remain 
during the season. Yesterday the Fourth Regiment 
marched into the town; amongst the officers I recog- 
nized many that I had seen in India. We shall go 
by (itber) Cologne to Frankfort. The general together 
with his whole regiment went over to the enem3\ 
Yesterday whilst 1 was standing on the bank of 
the river, I saw a young man fall from the bridge 
into the water; fortunately we succeeded in getting 
him to the bank by means of ropes. You promised 
to come to me at five o'clock, you must stay with 
me to dinner and after dinner we will go to (in) 
the concert. 

At College, auf bcr Unitjcrfitat; the death, berS^ob; to treat, 
bel^anbeln; to intend, beabfid^tigen ; to leave, abfal^ren t)on; to 
return, juriicffel^ren; the matter, bte Satire; at once, fogleid^; 
the order, bcr S5cfe_^l; to get, etl^altcn; the stalls, bic @<)errpte; 
the season, hie @aifon; the regiment, ha^ Slegiment; the officer, 
ber Dffijtet; to recognize, erfctincn; Cologne, ^5In; the bank, 
ba§ Ufcr; fortunately, gliidltd^cr SScifc; I succeed, eS gclingt 
mtr; to get, bringcn; the rope, hai ©eti; the concert, baS 
Concert. 
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On the Arrangement of Words. 

I have recommended your son to my uncle, who, 
without doubt, will give him the appointment. When 
can you begin the work that I have given you? 
I can promise you that I shall begin your work 
to-morrow morning. Had I known that you intended 
to remain at Brighton only one week longer, I should 
certainly not have left Scotland. What ! Your cousin 
arrived here a week ago and you have not yet 
called upon him? I shall call upon him to-day. 
This letter was not addressed to you, but to your 
brother. As he has not learnt his lesson, he is not 
allowed to go out. If you will go with me, I will 
show you all the sights of London. Although he is 
still very ill, he has made up his mind to start 
to-morrow. As we did not find him at home we 
left our cards. Would that my brother had been 
here, then this would never have happened. As 
soon as you have heard what he has to tell 
you, you will be of my opinion. I should have 
died if I had been obliged to stay any longer in 
that dull town. The town being very dull we left 
again next morning. Knowing how anxious he was 
to see you, I allowed him to go to London. He 
would not have gone away, if he had been able to 
stay longer. If he had wished (iDoKen) to go to 
Brighton, I should have gone with him. Seeing his 
danger, I hastened at once to his assistance. If you 
had heard her sing, you would not speak thus of 
her. If you will return in an hour, you are sure 
to find him, for he dines at six o^clock and it is 
now already a quarter past five. 
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To recommeHd, cm^fe^Icn; the doubt, ber Stoeifel; the 
appointment, bic Slnftcttung, ©telle; to begin, anfangen; to 
remain, bleiben; certainly, fid^erlid^; to leave, tjerlaffen; to address, 
abreffiren; to be allowed, biirfen; to make up one's mind, fid^ 
cnt jd^Uegen ; the card, bte ^arte; to happen, gefd^el^en; the 
danger, hit ©efal^r; to hasten, eilen; assistance, bte ^iilfe; 
sure, fid^er. 



Introduction to German Composition. 



Lord Chatham's Protest against War with America. 

My lords, I am an old man, and would advise^ 
the noble lords in office^ to adopt a more gentle mode^ 
of governing America; for the day is not far distant 
when^ America may vie^ with these kingdoms, not only 
in arms, but in arts also. It is an established^ fact, 
that the principal towns in America are learned'^ and 
polite, and understand the constitution of the empire 
as well as the noble lords who are now in office ; and 
consequently, they will have a watchful® eye over their 
liberties,, to prevent the least encroachment^ on their 
hereditary rights. . . . 

This, my lords, though no new doctrine, has always 
been my received and unalterable opinion; and I will 
carry it to my grave, that this country had no right 
under heaven^^ to tax America. It is contrary to all 
the principles of justice" and civil policy; neither the 

1 Advice, ratl^en (with dativ). ^ in office, im SJlintftcrium. 
* a more gentle mode etc., tint mtlbere 2lrt .... ju regtercn. 
'*' when, an totld^tm, or too. * vie, toetteifern. * established, 
auggemad^t. "^ learned etc., gebilbct unb gcfittct. * a watchful 
eye over . . . , , ein toad)\amt^ 5luge ilber faccusative). » the 
least encroachment . . . , bie geritigfte ©d^malerung il^rer ange* 
ftammten 9led^te. ^'^ under heaven, in ber SBelt. " principles 
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eidgeucies^^ of the State, nor even an acquiescence^* 
in the taxes, could justify it, upon any occasion what- 
ever^*. Such proceedings^^ will never meet^® their 
wished-for" success. Instead of adding to their miseries^ 
as the bill now before you^® most undoubtedly does, 
adopt some lenient measures which may lure^^ them ta 
their dut}^; proceed like a kind and affectionate pa- 
rent"® over^^ a child whom he tenderly loves; and 
instead of theSe harsh and severe proceedings, pass 
an amnesty on all their youthful errors; clasp^^ them 
once more in your fond and affectionate arms, and 
I will venture to affirm vou will find them^* children 
worthy of their sire^*. But should their turbulence^^ 
exist^^ after your proffered terms of forgiveness^^, 
which I hope and expect this House will immediately 
adopt^^, I will be among the foremost of your lord- 
ships to move for such measures as will effectually 
prevent^^ a future relapse, and make them feel what 
it is to provoke a fond and forgiving parent; a parent, 
my lords, whose welfare has ever been my greatest 

of justice etc., SRcci^tSs unb ©taat8grunbffi|c. *^ exigencies, (gr*^ 
forbcrniffc. " acquiescence in ... . ©cncjmigung bcr ©tcuern. 
'* upon any occasion whatever, trgenbwtc. ** proceedings, SBcr* 
fal^rcn (put the singular). '« meet, l^aBen (literally, tteffcn). 
'^ wished for, crhjunfd^t. *® bill before you, bcr Dorlicgcnbe 
@cfc|cntwurf. ^* lure them to their duty, fie jur pflid^tma|tgcn. 
Xrcuc ^urilrfrufcn. ^^ parent, SSater. ^^ over, gcgcn (generally 
iiber). ^^ clasp them, fd^Itegcn ©tc fie in (with accusative). 
'^^ you will find them . . . , ©ic toerbcn an tl^ncn .... ** worthy 
of their sire, bic il^rcS SSaterS toilrbig finb. ** turbulence, 
aBibcrfc^Iid^fcit. ^^ exist, fortbaucrn (generally Dorl^anbcn fctn). 
^"^ after your proffered terms of forgiveness, itad^bem @ic tl^nea 
t)er|5nlid^e S3ebingungen angeboten. (mark, in subordinate sen- 
tences the auxiliary verb is frequently omitted for the sake 
of brevity), ^s adopt, gcncl^mtgcn. 2* effectually prevent . , . . 
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and most pleasing^^ consolation. This declaration 
may seem unnecessary; but I will venture to declare, 
the period is not far distant when she will want 
the assistance of her most distant friends. Should the 
all-disposing*^ hand of Providence prevent me from 
affording her my poor assistance, my prayers shall 
ever be for her welfare — ^'Length of days he in Tier 
right hand, and in her left riches and honour; may 
her ivays he ways of pleasantness^ and all her paths^ 
he peace!" 



On MentaP Education. 

It is an extraordinary thing ^ that man, with* a 
mind so wonderful that there is nothing to compare 
with* it elsewhere in the known creation, should 
leave it to run wild^ in respect of its highest ele- 
ments and qualities. He has a power of comparison 
and judgment*, by which his final resolves'^, and all 
those acts of his material system which distinguish 
him from the brutes, are guided* — shall he omit* to 
educate^® and improve them when education can da 
much? Is it towards the very principles and privi- 
leges that distinguish him above" other creaturea 

cinen .... iRilrffatt baucrnb bcrl^iltcn. '^ pleasing consolation^ 
fd^bncr or fflgcr Xroft. *' all-disposing, aHwaltcnb. 

^ Mental, geiftig. ^ it is an extraordinary thing, e^ tft bod^ 
feltfam (preferable to the literal rendering, ein au|crorbcntItd^cS 
2)ing). ' with . . . , ber mit . . . Bcgabt tft. * that there ia 
nothing to compare with it, ba^ ftd^ nid^tS bamit t)ergletd^eii 
Ififet. ^ leave it to run wild, Dcmjtibcrn laffcn fuse the present 
tense indicative). * power of comparison and judgment, bte 
gfi^igfcit ju Dcrgtcid^cn unb ju urtl^cilcn. "^ final resolves, @nt* 
fdiliclungcn. * are guided, bcftimmt tocrben (literally : gclenft hjcrbcn). 
®omit, untcrtaffcn. *^ educate, bilbcn. "above i. e. from, Don. 
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he should feel^- indifference? Because the education 
is internal, it is not the less^^ needful; nor is it 
inore^^ the duty of a man that he should cause^^ his 
child to be taught than that he should teach himself. 
Indolence^® may tempt him to neglect the self- 
(;xamination and experience which form his school, 
and weariness may induce the evasion of the neces- 
sary practices"; but surely a thought of the prize 
should suffice to stimulate him to the requisite exer- 
tion^**, and to those who reflect upon the many 
hours and days devoted by a lover of sweet sounds, 
to gain a moderate facility upon a mere mechanical 
instrument, it ought to bring a blush of shame ^^ 
if they feel convicted of neglecting^^ the beautiful 
living instrument wherein play all the powers of 
the mind. 

Fakaday. 

^'^ feel, cm|)finbcn. " not the less, nid^tS bcfto toeniger. " nor 
18 it more, auc^ ift eS itid^t mtl)X. (Observe: nor when followed 
by a noun is m Oerman no^^ but when used with a verb 
as above, it should be auc^ . . . nid^t.) ^^ cause ... to be tau^t, 
untertic^ten laffen. (to cause to ... is best rendered by 
laffenO **^ indolence^ Xrdgl^eit or ©ebanfenloftgfeit. " induce 
the evasion of the necessary practices, t^n t^eranlaffen bie 
not^toenbipen Uebungen erfparen ^u tooUtn. '^to stimulate to 
the requisite exertion, i^n ju ber erforberlid^en ^nftrenguitg 
anpfpornen. ^^ it ought to bring a blush of shame, follte ed 

fc^amrot^ mac^en. *® if they feel convicted of neglecting , 

tvenn fie fid^ borjutoerfen tjahzn, ba^ fie bemad^Icifftgt haben. 
(A somewhat more literal rendering would be t»enn fic WHt^ 
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The Normans. 

The polite^ luxury of the Norman presented a 
striking contrast^ to the coarse voracity and drunken- 
ness of his Saxon and Damsh neighbours. He loved 
to display his magnificence,^ not in huge piles of 
food* and hogsheads of strong drink, but in large 
and stately edifices, rich armour,^ gallant horses,^ 
choice falcons, well-ordered tournaments, banquets 
delicate rather than abundant, and wines remarkable 
rather for their exquisite flavour'' than for their in- 
toxicating power. That chivalrous spirit which has 
exercised so powerful an influence on the pohtics, 
morals, and manners of all the European nations, 
was found in the highest exaltation* among the 
Norman nobles. Those nobles were distinguished^ 
by their graceful bearing and insinuating address. ^^ 
They were distinguished also by their skill in ne- 
gotiation, and by a natural eloquence which they 
assiduously cultivated. It was the boast of one of 
their historians ^^ that the Norman gentlemen were 
orators from the cradle. ^^ But their chief fame was 

^ Polite, tjerfcincrt. ^ a striking contrast, cin auffattenbcr 
©cgcnfa^. ' magnificence, ^xad)t * huge piles of food, in 
grogen SKaffen tjon ©^cifcn. ^ rich armour, :prfid^tigc SRiiftung. 
' gallant horses, ftol^e 9loffe. (Slof; is more poetical and digni- 
fied than ^f etb*) "^ exquisite flavour, fcincr ©cfc^mad . * was 
found in the highest exaltation among . . ., l^otte 6ei . . . bie 
l^Sd^fte 5tu3BiIbung crrcid^t. (A literal rendering of this phrase 
would be uncouth.) * were distinguished, jcid^nctcn fid^ . . . 
au2. *^ insinuating address, cinncl^mcnbcS SBcfen. ^^ it was the 
boast of one of their historians, cincr tf|rcr ©cfd^id^t^fd^rctbcr 
ii)at btc ftol^e ^eugcrung. *^ from the cradle, Don bcr SSicae 
or Don ^nDl^cit auf. (Observe the peculiar use of auv 
not as a preposition, but as an adverb meaning upwards). 



Amytal from^' their militan* exploits." Every country, 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the Dead Sea, witness 
f.'V'' the prodigies of their discipline and valonr. 
One Norman knight, at the head'^ of a handfdl of 
warriors, scattered the Celts of Connanght. Another 
found^rd the monarchy of the Two Sicilies, and saw 
the ^imperors both of the East and of the West*" 
fly before his arms. A third, the Ulysses of the 
first crusade, was invested*** by his feUow-aoldiers*-* 
with the sovereignty^*^ of Antioch; and a fourth, the 
1'ancrcd whose name lives in the great poem of 
Tfisso, was celebrated through Christ^dom** as the 
bravf^t and most generous of the champions of the 
Holy Sepulchre. 

The vicinity of so remarkable a people early be- 
gan to produce an eflFect^^ on the public mind of 
England. Before the Conquest, English princes re- 
<;eived their education in Normandy.*^ English sees-* 
and English estates were bestowed** on Normans. 
The P'rench of Normandy was familiarly spoken** 
in the palace of Westminster. The court of Eouen 
seems to have been to the court of Edward the Con- 
fessor*^ what the court of Versailles long afterwards 
was t() the court of Charles the Second. 

Macaulay, ^^History of England^' 

^^ wftB derived from, beruf)tc auf (with datiTe). '* military 
exploitB, ^icgStl^aten. ** witnessed, hjarcn 3^wgcn. " at the 
head) an bet 6:pi|e. '^ the East and the West, bad SRorgen* 
iinb ?(bcnblanb. "* was invested, tourbc bcfleibct. *• by his 
fellow- Boldiers, Don feinen ^icgdgcffil^rten. ^^ sovereign^, Dber« 
hcrrfdiaft. * ' Christendom, ©l^riftcnl^ett ; (Note the deference 
between (S^f)tiftenl^eit and S^^riftentl^um ; the former means the 
Christian world, the latter the Christian religion.) ** to pro- 
duce an effect, (Sinflug auSilben. ^^ in Normandy, in bcr 9lor* 
ntanbic. '^*- See, 83iStl^um. ^^ bestowed, berlicl^cn (imperf. tense 
of Derlcil^cn.) *• was familiarly spoken, tt>urbe . . . gctod^nlid^ 
gcfprod)cn. '^"^ Edward the Confessor, ©buarb ber SScfcnncr. 
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Influence of France in the 17th Century. 

Even the Latin was giving way^ to a younger 
rival. France united at that time almost every spe- 
cies of ascendency.* Her military glory was at the 
height.^ She had vanquished mighty coalitions.* 
She had dictated treaties. She had subjugated great 
cities and provinces. She had forced the Castilian 
pride to yield her the precedence.^ She had summoned 
Italian princes to prostrate themselves at her foot- 
stool.^ Her authority was supreme'' in all matters 
of good breeding,® from a duel to a minuet. She 
determined how a gentleman's coat must be cut, 
how long his peruke must be, whether his heels 
must be high or low, and whether the lace on his 
hat must be broad or narrow. In literature she gave 
law^ to the world. The fame of her great writers 
filled Europe. No other country could produce a 
tragic poet equal to Racine, a comic poet equal to 
Molifere, a tr&er^^ so agreeable as La Fontaine, a 
rhetorician so skilful as Bossuet. The literary glory 
of Italy and of Spain had set;" that of Germany had 
not yet dawned.^* 

The genius, therefore, of the eminent men who 
adorned Paris shone forth with a splendour which 

* Was giving way, mad^tc $Ia^ or trat jurild gcgen . . . 
2 ascendency, Ucbcrgctoid^t. * was at the height, l^attc ben 1^5cl^ften 
^ipfcl crrcid^t. * mighty coalitions, mdd^tigc SBilnbniffc. * the 
precedence, bcr SJortritt or SSorrang. • to prostrate them- 
selves ... at her footstool, ftc^ Dor ... nicbcrttJcrfcn. authority, 
^nfcl^cn. "^ supreme, maggcbenb. * in all matters of good 
breeding, in atten 2)ingcn, btc jur fcincn ScbcnSart gcl^dren. 
^ she gave law, fd^ricb cS . . . ®cfc|c Dor. *° trifler, ©pagmad^er. 
" had set, mar untergcgangcn. ^^ had not yet dawned, toar 
nod^ nid^t aufgegangen. 
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was set off to full advantage by contrast.^* France, 
indeed, had at that time an empire over mankind,^* 
such fiH even the lloman llepublic never attained.^ 
I^'or wlieii Jiome was politically dominant, she was 
in arts and letters ^® the humble pupil *^ of Greece, 
i'ranco had, over the surrounding countries, at once 
the ascendency which Home had over Greece, and 
the asocndeiicy which (ireece had over Rome. French 
was fast becoming^'* the universal language, the lan- 
guage of fasliionable society, ^^ the language of diplo- 
macy. At several courts princes and nobles spoke 
it more accurately and politely^^ than their mother 
tongu(\ 

Macaulay, ^^History of England." 



Literature and Literary Men in England. 

Among the characteristics^ of English society there 
is one which cannot fail to be remarked as worthy 
of notice,^ and that® is the "curious felicity*" which 
distinguishes the tone of conversation. In most 

'■'' Which etc. ... by contrast, toclc^cr burc^ ben ©egcnfofe (or 
(Sontraft) Dortf)eiI!)aft flel^oBen hjurbe. " an empire over mankind^ 
cine Wla6)i ilber bie aRenfc^!)ett or 2BeIt. " such as . . . neyer 
attained, n^ic fie . . . nie eriangte. ^^ arts and letters, ^nft 
unb Siteratur. " the humble pupil, bcr befd^eibene ©driller. 
** was fast becoming, tourbe in furjer gelt. (Observe : the 
German language does not form compound tenses with the 
present participle^ so that is becoming must be rendered by 
tf itb and was becoming by l9Ut^C«) ^^ fashionable society, 
feinc ©efellfd^aft. ^° more accurately and politely, rid^tiger unb 
gehjanbter. 

* Characteristics, ©igentpmltc^feiten. ^ which etc. . . . of notice, 
bie hjir alg bcmcrfenSwert:^ l^erDorl^eben miiffen. *and that is, 
ndmlid). * the curious felicity, bie feltfame glildttid^e SBal^l 
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countries people of the higher stations* preserve, 
with a certain degree of jealousy, the habit of a clear 
and easy elegance in conversation. In France, to 
talk the language well is still the indispensable ac- 
complishment of a gentleman.^ Society preserves 
the happy diction'' and the graceful phrase® which 
literature has stamped with its authority; and the 
Court may be considered as the master of the ce- 
remonies to the Muses^; in fact,^^ to catch the ex- 
pressions of the Court is, in France, to acquire ele- 
gance of style. But in England, people even in the best 
and most fastidious society, ^^ are not remarkable for 
cultivating the more pure or brilliant order of conver- 
sation,^^ as the evidence of ton^^ and the attribute^* 
of rank. They reject, it is true,^^ certain vulgarities 
of accent, provincial phrases, and glaring violations 
of grammar; but the regular and polished smooth- 
ness of conversation, the unpedantic and transparent 
preciseness of meaning, the happy choice, unpreme- 
ditated, because habitual,*^ of the most gi^aceful 
phrases and polished idioms which the language 
affords — these, the natural care and province of a 
lettered Court," are utterly unheeded by the circles 
of the English aristocracy. 

bet ^uSbrilde. ^ the higher stations, bie ^5]^eren @t&nbe. 
* the iDdispensahle accomplishmeDt of a geDtleman. bie un« 
cntbe^rlid^c ©igcnfd^aft cincS gcbilbctcn SRanncg. "^ the happy 
diction, bie treffenbe (glflrflid^e) ^ugbrudSweife. * the graceful 
phrase, bie anmutl^tge SScnbung. * to the Muses, ber SRufen. 
'<^ in fact ahexi^avLpt " fastidious society, anfpruc^SDoIIe (tt)&b» 
Ierifd)e) ©cfellfd^aft. ^'^ brilliant order of conversation, geiftreic^e 
(glfin^enbe) ©onoerfation. *' ton, feincr Xon. " the attribute of 
rank, baS ^ennjetd^en or ajlerfmal beS Dorncl^men ©tanbeS. " it 
is true, jwar. *• the happy choice ... of the most graceful 
phrases, bie glildttid^e DorbereitungSIofe, ha^ ^eigt jur ©ewol^nl^elt 
gehjorbene 2Sa^I ber anmutl^igften SBenbungen. *' these, the 

13 
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France owes the hereditary refinement and airi- 
ness ^'^ of conversation that distinguishes her higher 
orders, less, however, to tlie courtiers, than to those 
whom the courtiers have always sought. Men of 
letters and men of genius have been in Paris inva- 
riably drawn towards tht* upper circles; but, in 
London, men of intellectual distinctions*^ are not 
freciuently found in that society which is termed 
the best. . . . 

The modern practice of Parliament to hold its 
discussions at night has a considerable influence in 
diminishing-" the intellectual character of geneiul 
society. The House of Commons naturally drains off 
many of the ablest and best informed of the English 
gentlemen: the same cause has its action^* upon men 
of letters, whom statesmen usually desire to collect 
around them; the absence of one^^ conspires to effect** 
the absence of the other: our saloons are left solely 
to the uncultivated and the idle, and you seek in 
vain for those nightly reunions of wits** and senators 
which distinguished the reign of Anne, and still give 
so noble a charm to the assemblies of Paris. 

The respect we pay*^ to wealth absorbs the respect 
we should pay to genius. Literary men have not 
with us'^* any fixed and settled position as men of 
letters. In the great game of honours,*^ none fall 
to their share. We may say truly with a certain 

natural ... of a lettered Court, attc btcjc Sorjflgc, bcrcn ^flege 
fic^ etn gebitbeter $of 5ur $flicl^t mad^t. '^ airiness of conTersa- 
tion, Seic^tigfett bet 6^out)erJQtton. '^ men of intellectual distinc- 
tions, geifttg Qu$ge5etd^nete SJ^onner. ^^ influence in diminishing, 
®influ6 auf btc ^crringerung. '^ ' action, SBtrfung. '* of one, 
bcS (Sincn. ^^ conspires to effect, ift jum 2^^cil an . . . @d^ulb. 
** wits, gciftrcid^e ^dpfe. ^^ we pay to wealth, bte toir bcm 
9leicl^t:^um joHen. ^" with us, bet und. '^ game of honours (is 
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political economist, 'We pay best, first, those who 
destroy us, generals; second, those who cheat us, 
politicians and quacks; third, those who amuse us, 
singers and musicians; and, least of all, those who 
instruct us/^ — "I am nothing here,^' said one of the 
most eminent men of science this country ever pro- 
duced; "I am forced to go abroad sometimes to 
preserve my self-esteem/^ 

A literary man with us is often forced to be 
proud of something else than talent — proud of for- 
tune, of connection, or of birth — in order not to be 
looked down upon.^^ Byron would never have set 
a coronet over his bed if he had not written poetry; 
nor the fastidious^^ Walpole have afi'ected to disdain 
the author if he had not known that with certain 
circles authorship^® was thought to lower the gentle- 
man. Every one knows the anecdote of a certain 
professor of chemistry, who, eulogising Boyle, thus 
concluded his panegyric: "He was a great man, a 
very great man; he was father of chemistry, and 
hrothet' to the Earl of Cork!'' 

BuLWER, ^'England and the English." 

intranslatable, the point lying in the double meaning of honours, 
honours in whist, and honours distinctions; the nearest approach 
to a translation would perhaps be, in ber gro^en ^eltlotterte 
befommen fie nur 9lUttn). ^® in order not to be looked down 
upon, urn nid^t Don obcn l^crab angcfcl^cn or nid^t jurflrffefecnb 
bel^anbclt p werben. ^* nor the fastidious • s . the author, aud^ 
^attc ber ^od^milt^tgc 28. fid^ ntd^t bic 2Riene gcgeben, hm ©d^rift* 
ftetter ju oerlaugnen. *^ authorship, ©d^riftftellerci. 
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The Duke of Alva. 



The truth seems to be,^ that Alva* was a man 
of an arrogant nature, an inflexible will, and of the 
most narrow and limited views.* His doctrine of 
implicit* obedience went as far as that of Philip 
himself. In enforcing^ it, he disdained the milder 
methods of argument or conciliation. It was on force, 
brute force, alone that he relied.* He was bred^ a 
soldier, early accustomed to the stern discipline of 
the camp. The only law he recognised® was martial 
law; his only argument, the sword. No agent^ could 
have been fitter to execute the designs of a despotic 
prince. ^^ His hard, impassible nature was not to 
be influenced ^^ by those afi'ections which sometimes 
turn^* the most obdurate from their purpose. As 
Uttle did he know of fear,^^ nor could danger deter 
him from carrying out^* his work. The hatred he 
excited in the Netherlands was such that, as he was 
warned, it was not safe for him to go out after 
dark.^^ Placards were posted up in Brussels mena- 
cing his^^ life if he persisted in the prosecution of 
Egmont.^^ He held such menaces as light ^® as he 

* The truth seems to be, man fann tool^I in SBal^rl^cit be* 
l^auptcn. * Alva, 2ll6a. ' of the most . . . views, Don ben cnp* 
^crjigften unb befc^ranftcften Oefinnungen. * implicit, blinb. * in 
enforcing it, hti bcr ©eltenbmad^ung berfelben. (Observe: the 
form 99la4^UII0 can only be used in compounds.) * that he 
relied, worauf er fid^ bcrlieg. ' . . . a soldier, jum ©olbaten. 
® recognised, anerfannte. • agent, ©tcttDertrctcr or SBSerfjeug. 
**> prince, fjilrft. (Note: ^rinj denotes the son of a prince.) 
* * was" not to be . . . by, f onnte nid^t burc^ . . . beeinflu6t toerbcn. 
" turn from, abbringen. " as little ... of fear, ebenfotoentg fanntc 
ergurd^t. **from carrying out etc., fein SBerf burd^juffll^ren. ** after 
dark, nad) ©onnenuntergang. " menacing his life, bie feln 2thtn 
bcbrol^ten. ^"^ if he ... of Egmont, hjcnn er bci ber SSetfolgung 
®*3 bcl^arrte. '® he held ... as light, er ad^tete . . . fo gering. 
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did^^ the entreaties of the Countess, or the argu- 
ments of her counsel. Far from being moved by 
personal considerations, no power could turn him 
from that narrow path which he professed to regard*^ 
as the path of duty. He went surely, though it 
might be slowly, towards the mark,^^ crushing by 
his iron will every obstacle that lay in his track. 
We shudder at the contemplation^^ of such a cha- 
racter, relieved by scarcely a single touch of huma- 
nity. ^^ Yet we must admit there is something which 
challenges our admiration in the stern, uncompro- 
mising^* manner, without fear or favour, with which 
a man of this indomitable temper^^ carries his plans 
into execution. ^^ 

Prescott, 
'^ History of the Reign of Philip IV 



The Value of Genuine Talent. 

There is one circumstance I would preach up, 
morning, noon, and night, to young persons^ for 
the management^ of their understanding. Whatever 
you are from nature, keep to* it; never desert your 

*» (omit did.) ^^ professed to regard, ben er al^ . . . ju be* 
ttad^ten t)orgab. 2' towards the mark, auf bag gtel log. ** we . . . 
at the contemplation, tt>ir ... bet ber ©ctrad^tung. *' relisr 
ved . . . touch of humanity, ber lanm burd^ cinen einji^en 
menfd^lid^cn 3*^9 gemilbert or gcl^oben toar. ** uncompromising 
manner, unnod^giebigeg or unbeugfameg ^efen. ''^indomitable 
temper, ftarte 9'iatur. '• carries . . . into execution, \n% SBerf fejt. 
* There is ... to young persons, @ing tndd^te td^ jungen Seuten 
einfd^firfen. * management, £eitung or SluSbtlbiing. * whatever . . 
keep to it, toaS bu mi^ immer filr ^nlagen ^ft, bleibe babet 
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own lin<j of tiil«'nt.* If Provid^mcn only intended you 
to writ<^ ]}(>H\i*M^ for rings, or mottoes for twclfth- 
cakf'8,* kiM'p U) posicH and inottocis; a good mott^^ 
for a twelfth-cake in more respectable than a villan- 
ouH epic poem in twelve books. He what nature 
inteiid(!(l you' for, and you will succeed; be anything 
(;]se, and you will be Uiu thouwind times worse than 
nothing .... 

There is a strong disposition in men of opposite 
nnndH'^ to d(;spis(! each other. A grave man cannot 
conc(;ive what is the use; of a wit in society; a person 
who takes a strong common sensfj* view of a subject, 
is for pushing^'* out by the htfad and shoulders an 
ing(;nious tlujorist, who cat(jhes at*' the lightcist and 
faintest analogies; and anoth(»r man^^, who scents** 
the ridiculous from afar, will hold no c^Mnmercc*^ 
with him who tost^js exquisitely*'* the fine feelings 
of the lu^art, and is alive to nothing else**; whereas 
tal(;nt is tah>nt, and mind is mind in all its branchf^s! 
Wit gives*' to life on(5 of its best flavours; common 
sensij l(«ids to irnnnidiate action, and giv(js society 
its daily motion; large and comprehersive views, its 
annual rotation; ridicule*" chastises folly and impu- 

* line of talent, Zaient * posieH, Dtt)i\cn, " twelfth -cakes, 
Xteif5nindfu(f)en. "^ what nature intended yoa for, bai, too^u 
bic IRatnx hid) beftimmt tjat, " There in a strong etc., fifute 
t)on ent^e^enftefej^ten 9(n(af)en finb nut ^u (ei(f)t Ofttfiftt, etc. 

* who takes a strong etc., bcr cinen (Meflenftanb mit nflt^tctnem 
^etftanbc btitadjttt ^^ is for pushing out etc., meint, bag man 
cinen ftnntei(f)en Xfieoretifft iibcr £)a($ unb ftopf pr Xi^Hvt 
^inaudwerfen miiffe. ** catches at, ftfoftt (without preposition). 
** another man, cin ^nbcrer. " scents, totttfrt. " hold no 
commerce, feinen UmQanf) pfteften. ^^ who tastes exquisitely etc. 
bet ftir eblerc (Mcfii^Ic empfdndid) ift. *" is alive to nothing else, 
fief) fiir ni(l)t# anbcrc* intcrcffirt. " wit gives etc., ber ®i^ »er* 
(ei^t bem i'ebeii einen ffiner ipaupixti^t. ^'* ridicule, ber Spott. 
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dence, and keeps men in their proper sphere ; subtle- 
ty ^^ seizes hold of the fine threads of truth ; analogy- 
darts away^^ to the most sublime discoveries; feeling 
paints all the exquisite passions of man^s soul, and 
rewards him by a thousand inward visitations^^ for 
the sorrows that come from without. God made it 
all ! It is all good ! We must despise no sort of 
talent ;^'^ they all have their separate duties and uses;^* 
all, the happiness of man for their object; they alP* 
improve, exalt, and gladden life. 

Sydney Smith, 
^'Elementary Sketches of Moral Philosophy.'' 

The Wealth and Power of France. 

Indeed, when I consider the face^ of the kingdom 
of France; the multitude and opulence of her cities; 
the useful magnificence of her spacious high roads 
and bridges; the opportunity^ of her artificial canals 
and navigations opening the conveniences of maritime 
communication through a solid continent of so immense 
an extent; when I turn my eyes to the stupendous 
works of her ports and harbours,^ and to her whole 
naval apparatus, whether for war* or trade; when 

(Observe: the nominative of abstract nouns mostly takes the 
definite article.) ^^ subtlety etc., bcr 6d^arffinn crfafit etc. 
"^^ darts away etc., fd^tptngt fid) ju . . . cmpor. '^* inward visi- 
tations, ©eelenanno^erungen (literally ittitete l^eimfud^undCtt/ 
but this would be obscure). *^^ no sort of talent, fein or 
feincrtei %Oi{tni. ^^ uses, S^u^cn (use the singular). ^* they 
all etc., allc oerebcin, crf)eben unb crl^citern baS Scben. 

^ Face, ©eftalt. * the opportunity etc., bet glu(flid)c Umftanb, 
ho!!^ feinc gmjfc unb ©djifffal^rtg^^anare tj)m bic S5ort!)cite beS 
©eebcrfc^rS mit cinem fo au§gcbcl)nten Sdnbcrgcbict bermitteln. 
^ fctne ftauncnerrcgcnbcn ^afenbautcn. * whether for war etc. 
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I bring beloiv my vi<?w* the nuinbiT of her furti- 
iii'Ait'umH, coiiHtructed with so bold and masterly a 
sliilly and made and nmintained at 8o prodigious a 
cliarge/' ])n'Hcnting an armed front and impenetrable 
bjirri<*r to her enemicH upon every side; when 1 
rt'coUtJcf how very small a parf* of that extensive 
region is without cultivation,' and to what complete 
perft*(lion*** the culture of many of the best pro- 
ductions of the earth has been brought in France; 
when I reflect ^^ on the excellence of her manufactures 
and fabrics, second to none but ours/^ and in Home 
particulars not second ; when I contemplate the grand 
foundations of charity,*^ public and private; when 
] survey the state of all the arts that beautify and 
polish life; when i reckon the men she has bred 
for extending her fame** in war, her able statesmen, 
the nmltitude of her profound lawyei*s** and theo- 
logiiins, her philosophers, her critics, her historians 
and anti(iuaries ; her ])()ets and her orators, saeri^d 
and profane;*^ I behold in all this something which 
awes*^ and connnands the imagination, which checks 

fi)tUDl)( fttr itriefl aU etc. ^ when I bring before my view, toenn 
id) niir . . . oerneflcntvArtioe. " at so prodigious a charge, ntit 
fo wiirtel)eureu Sfoftcu, ' wljcn 1 recollect, wcnn ich bcbenfc. ■ how 
very mnall a part, toclcf) eiit f(etner Xi)tii. * without cultiTation, 
unaimebattt. ^^ to what complete perfection etc., ju tpelc^er 
9$oUfomiiteut)eit ti bie Q^ultur t)lelet ^obenetj^euonifie in iJranfrdc^ 
Qehvad}t l)at *^ when I reflect on, toenn id^ ermdge (without 
urepoHition). '=* Recond to none but ours etc., an QdUtt nur 
oeu Unfrinen nacl)[te()eub nub in ntanci)en $unften fogat gleid^* 
fommeub. "* founclations of charity etc., dffentlid^e unb prit^ate 
S3}ol)(tl)fttinteitdftiftungeu. ^^ for extending her name in war, 
j(ur linu<5breitunQ ]mc^ Strien$tul)md. ^^ profound lawyers, grunb« 
gele()rte ^urifteii. ^^ sacred and profane, geiftlid^ unb totitiidf 
(the adjectives are generally placed before the substantives 
in Gennun). ^"^ which awes etc., n)e(ci)ei( unferer (finbilbungMraft 
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the raind^^ on the brink of precipitate and indis- 
criminate censore, and which demands that we should 
very seriously examine what and how great are the 
latent vices that could authorise ^^ us at once to 
level-^ so specious a fabric with the ground. 

Edmund Burke, 
^^Reflections on the French Revolution^* 



The old Postage. 

Mr. Rowland Hill, when a young man,^ was 
walking through the Lake district, when he one 
day saw the postman deUver a letter to a woman 
at a cottage door. The woman turned it over and 
examined it, and then returned it, saying she could 
not pay the postage,^ which was a shilling. Hearing 
that the letter was from her brother, Mr. Hill paid 
the postage, in spite of the manifest* unwillingness 
of the woman. As soon as the postman was out 
of sight, she showed Mr. Hill how his money had 
been wasted, as far as she was concerned.* The 
sheet was blank. There was an agreement'^ between 
her brother and herself that as long as all went 

Sld^tung unb ®^rfurd^t einfldft. " which checks the mind etc., 
Xot\6)t^ unjcrn @cift jurilcfplt fmore idiomatically, jur SSorfid^t 
ma^nt), ttjcnn er fd^on im SBcgriffc tft, tJorfc^neHen unb unbcbingtcn 
Xobel au^jufpred^en. ^* that could authorize us, bie und be« 
red^tigen fonntcn. '® at once to level etc., cinen fo anfel^nltd^en 
$au mit (Sinem 9Ra( nieber^ureigen. 

^ When a young man, in fcincr ^ugenb. ' postage, $orto. 
^ in spite of the manifest etc., tro^ bed augenfd^inltd^en SBiber^ 
n^iUend. * as far as she was concerned, in ^e§ug anf fie. 
^ there was an agreement etc., fie l^atte fid^ . . . t)erabrebet. 
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W(^n with hiin,*^ h) should send a blank sheet in this 
way oncci a (luarter, and slio thus had tidings of him' 
without expense of post^ige. 

Alost p('oj)l(^ would have remembered this incident* 
as a euriouH story to tell; but Mr. HilPs was a 
mind'-* which wakened*" up at once to a sense of 
the signilicance of tlu^ fac/t. Theni njust be something 
wrong** in a Hyst(;m which drove a brother and 
sister to (^heating, **** in onhir*^ to gratify their desire 
to hear of one anotlu^r's welfart^ Jt was easy enough 
in those days for any one whose attention wns turned 
towards th(» Hu])ject, to collect a mass of anecdotes 
of sucli cheating. Parents and children, brothers 
and sisters, lovers and friends, must have tidings of 
each otlier, where thei-e is any possibility of obtaining 
them ; and those who had not shillings to spend in 
postage — who could no more spend shillings in 
postage than the class above th(?m could spend hun- 
dreds of pounds on i)ictures — would resoit to any 
device** of communication, without thinking** there 
was any harm in such cheating, because no money 
was kept back from (Jovernment which could have 
bec^n paid. Tliere was curious dotting in newspapers, 

• as long as all went well with him, fo langc cr fic^ tt)of)l bcfanbc. 
' tidings of him, S^od^rtci^tcn Don i^m. ** this incident etc., toflr* 
ben fii btejen Umftaitb ali Derwenbbarc ^2(ncfbotc gemcrft f^obcn. 
•but Mr. II.'s was a mind, aber SUtr. IqWI t|attc einen ®eift. 
^^ which wakened up at once etc., ber bic 2Btd)tiflfctt btcfer %f)aU 
fatten {ofort befltiff. ** something wrong, ctttJad S^crfef)rtcd. 
" drove ... to cheating, j^um ^ctrug Derlcitctc. " in order etc. 
um bag SBcrfanflcn naS) ijlad)x\d)tcn iibcr ba^ SGSo^iergcl^en bciJ 
Slnbercn ju befrtcbigca. ** would resort to any device, ergriffen 
jebcS 9CuSfunftSniittc( flci^ ^a^xid^itn jufommcn ju laffen. (Ob- 
serve: The English Conditional mood, when denoting an 
habitual act, must be rendered by the Imperfect tense in 
German.) ^^ without thinking etc., ot|nc in fold^er ©etrilgcrei 
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by which messages*^ might be spelled out. News- 
papers being franked by writing on the covers the 
names of members of parliament, a set of signals ^*^ 
was arranged by which the names selected were 
made to serve as a bulletin. ^^ Men of business so 
wrote letters that several might go on one sheet, 
which was to be cut up and distributed. The smug- 
gling of letters by carriers was enormous 

We look back now with a sort of amazed com- 
passion^^ to the old crusading times, when^^ warrior- 
husbands^^ and their wives, grey-headed parents and 
their brave sons, parted with the knowledge that 
it must be months or years before they could hear 
even of one another^s existence. ^^ We wonder how 
they bore the depth of silence. ^^ And we feel the 
same now about the families of the Polar voyagers. ^^ 
But, till a dozen years ago, it did not occur^^ to 
many of us how like this was^^ the fate of the 
largest classes in our own country. The fact is, there 
was no fulP^ and free epistolary intercourse in the 
country, except between those who had the command 
of franks.^® There were few families in the wide 

ettooS ©ci^limmcS ju fel^cn. '^ by which messages etc., tDoburd^ 
man fic^ Icid^t ju cntjiffcrnbc SKittl^eilungen mad^tt. " a set of 
signals etc., ttjurbc einc S^i6)tntt\^t Derabrcbct. *® were made 
to serve etc., al§ 93uIIcttn§ bicncn foUten. '* amazed compassion, 
mitlcibigeS ©tauncn (= compassionate amazement). '^^ when, 
mo. '^^ warrior-husbands, tjcr^eirat^cte Solbaten. ^^ that it must 
be months . . . before etc., ba6 SD'^onatc . . . Dcrgc^^cn ntiiSten, 
e^c fie tin ScbcnSjeic^cn Don eiimnbcr cr^alten fbnnten. ^* the 
depth of silence, ba3 ticfc ©tiIIfd)toctgcn. 2* Polar voyagers, 
^oIamtecr*9lcifcnbc. ^^ it did not occur etc., §obcn . . . nid^t 
(^cal^nt. *• how like this was the fate etc., ba^ ... in ganj 
dl^nlic^er Sage ttwircn. ^' there was no full etc., c§ gab fcinen 
(eb^^aften unb ungc^cmmtcn 93rieft)crfc:^r. ^^ who had the command 
of franks, ttjelc^c bic 93cgiinfttgung bcr ^ortofrcii^cit gotten. 
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middle class who did not feel^* the cost of postage 
a heavy item in their expenditure; and if the young 
people sent letters home only once a fortnight, the 
amount at the year's end was a rather serious matter. 
But it was the vast multitude of the lower orders 
who suflFered like the crusading families of old,*® 
and the geographical discoverers of all times. When 
once their families parted off from home, it was a 
separation almost like that of death.^^ 

Harriet Martineau, 
''Thirty Years Peace" 



Character of Queen Elizabeth. 

There are few great personages in history who 
have been more exposed to the calumny of enemies, 
and the adulation of friends, than Queen Elizabeth; 
and yet there is scarcely any whose reputation^ has 
been more certainly determined by the unanimous 
consent of posterity. The unusual length of her ad- 
ministration, and the strong features of her character, 
were able to overcome^ all prejudices; and obliging 
her detractors'^ to abate* much of their invectives, 
and her admirers somewhat of their panegjrrics, have 
at last, in spite of political factions, and what is 

2» who did not feel, ttjelc^c baS $orto nid^t alS eine fc^tocre ^uSgobc 
empfunbcn ^dttcn. *° like the . . . of old, ttjic cinft He fjamilicn 
hzt Ihreujfafirer. ^^ it was a separation almost like that of 
death, war er faft toic cine Xrcnnung burd^ ben Xob. 

* Whose reputation etc., bcren 8fluf burc^ bag einftimmige 
Urttieil ber S^ad^iDelt feftcr begriinbet ttJ&re. ^ were able to OYor- 
come etc., maren geetgnet . . . ju iiberminben. ' and obliging 
her detractors etc., unb inbem fie i^re . . . jttJangen. * to abate 



^ 
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more/ of religious animosities, produced a uniform 
judgment with regard to her conduct. Her vigour, 
her constancy, her magnanimity, her penetration, 
vigilance, address,® are allowed to merit^ the highest 
praises, and appear not to have been surpassed by 
any person that ever filled a throne;® a conduct less 
rigorous, les imperious, more sincere, more indulgent 
to her people, would have been requisite^ to form 
a perfect character. ^^ By the force of her mind she 
controlled all her more active and stronger qualities, 
and prevented them from running into excess ;^^ 
her heroism was exempt from temerity, her frugality 
from avarice, her friendship from partiality, her 
active temper ^^ from turbulency^^ and a vain ambi- 
tion. She guarded not herself with equal care or 
equal success from lesser infirmities: the rivalship of 
beauty, the desire of admiration, the jealousy of love, 
and the sallies of anger. ^* 

Her singular talents for government were foun- 
ded ^'^ equally on her temper and on her capacity. 
Endowed with a great command over herself,** she 
soon obtained an uncontrolled ascendant ^^ over her 
people; and while she merited all their esteem by 
her real virtues, she also engaged their affections 

much etc., il^rc . . . ju ntilbcrn. * and what is more, unb ttja^ 
nod^ mtf^x fagcn tuitt. • address, ©ctoanbtl^eit. "^ are allowed 
to merit, Dcrbicnen unbeftrittcn. * that ever filled etc., bic jc 
auf eincm X^ronc fafe. * would have been requisite^ todrc cr» 
forbcrltd^ gcwefen. '* to form a perfect character, ju cinem 
DoIIfommcncn S^araftcr (to form is not expressed here.) " pre- 
vented them from running etc , unb betoa^rte fie t)or (S^ttemen. 
'2 active temper, Xfidtigfeit^Iiebe. " turbulency, Ueberftilrjung. 
" sallies of anger, 3*>niauSbrilc^e. " were founded, benif|ten 
auf (with dative.) *• command over herself, @clbftbct|crrfci^urtg. 
" an uncontrolled ascendant over, eine unbefd^rclnftc SKad^t ilbcr 
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by her pretended ones.^^ Few sovereigns of England 
succeeded to the throne in more difficult circumstances; 
and none ever conducted the government with such 
uniform success and felicity. Though unacquainted 
with the practice of toleration — the true secret of 
managing religious factions ^'-^ — she preserved her 
people, by her superior prudence, from those con- 
fusions'^^ in which theological controversy had invol- 
ved all the neighbouring nations; and though her 
enemies were the most powerful princes of Europe, the 
most active, the most enterprising, the least scru- 
pulous, she was able by her vigour to make deep 
impressions on their states^ ^ ; her own greatness 
meanwhile remained untouched and unimpaired. 

The wise ministers and brave warriors who 
flourished under her reign, share the praise of her 
success ; but instead of lessening the applause due to 
her, they make great addition to^^ it. They owed, 
all of them, their advancement to her choice; they 
were supported by her constancy, and with all their 
abilities, they were never able to acquire any undue 
ascendant^^ over her. In her family, in her court, 
in her kingdom, she remained equally^* mistress; 
the force of the tender passions was great over her, 
but the force of her mind was still superior; and 
the combat which her victory visibly cost her, serves 
only to display the firmness of her resolution, and 
the loftiness of her ambitious sentiments. 

(with accusative) ^^ engaged their (its) affections etc, Qttoann 
fie jcinc 3w"cigung burd^ i^rc angenommcncn. *• of managing 
religious factions, religi5fc ^artcien ju Icnfcn. *** confusions, 
^irren (only used in the plural). '^^ to make deep impressions 
on etc , auf beren . . . nad^j^altig cinjuttjirfen. ** they make 
great addition to it, tragen fie jur SScrmd^rung bcffclbcn nod^ bet. 
''^^ any undue ascendant, tint unerlaubte 9Jiac^t. ** equally, 
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The fame of this princess, though it has sur- 
mounted the prejudices both of faction and bigotry, 
yet lies still exposed^^ to another prejudice, which 
is more endurable, because more natural, and which 
according^® to the different views in which we survey 
her, is capable^'' either of exalting beyond measure 
or diminishing the lustre of her character. This 
prejudice is founded on the consideration of her sex. 
When we contemplate her as a woman, we are apt 
to be struck^® with the highest admiration of her 
great qualities and extensive capacit}'^; but are also 
apt to require^^ some more softness of disposition, 
some greater lenity of temper, some of those amiable 
weaknesses by which her sex is distinguished. But 
the true method of estimating her merit is to lay 
aside all these considerations, and consider her merely 
as a rational being placed in authority^®, and en- 
trusted with the government of mankind. We may 
find it difficult to reconcile our fancy to her as 
a^^ wife; but her qualities as a sovereign, though 
with some considerable exceptions, are the object of 
undisputed applause^^ and approbation. 

Hume, '^History of England'' 

glcid^ertoeifc. ^^ lies still exposed etc., l^at jcbod^ nod^ tin wx* 
bcrc§ SBorurt^cit ju ilberttJinbcn. *' according to, jc nad^. ^"^ is 
capable, ift gccignct. ^^ we are apt to be struck with . . . , 
ttjerbcn toil tcid^t bon . . . crgriffen. ^® but are also apt to 
require, aber ertoarten aud^ natiirlid^. '^ a rational being placed 
in authority, ein bcrnilnftigcS alS Dbrigfcit cingcfe^tcg 2Be{en. 
*^ to reconcile our fancy to etc., fie unS a(g ®attin ju bcnfcn. 
*2 undisputed applause and approbation, attgemcinc S((|tung unb 
^ncrfcnnung. 
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